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PREFACE 

There  is  among  us  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  about 
Trans-Caucasia  and  its  peoples,  yet  the  desired  in- 
formation is  not  easily  accessible.  Almost  daily  one 
is  accosted  with  enquiries  about  the  Georgians,  the 
Armenians  or  the  Tatars — about  their  several  histories 
—about  their  present  relations  with  Soviet  Russia. 
It  seems  there  is  room  for  a  quite  simple  and  brief 
account,  from  an  unprejudiced  point  of  view.  This 
little  book  is  merely  an  introduction  to  the  standard 
work  on  the  Caucasus  which  (there  is  reason  to 
hope)  will  be  given  us  in  the  near  future. 

For  historical  references  I  am  much  indebted  to  the 
books  named  in  the  bibliography.*  But  what  is 
written  here  in  regard  to  the  War  and  the  Revolu- 
tion is  based  upon  my  personal  experience  as  a 
relief  worker.  I  have  been  three  times  in  the 
Caucasus.  My  first  journey  was  with  my  brother, 
Rt.  Hon.  Noel  Buxton,  M.P.,  in  1913.  In  1916  I  went 
as  leader  of  a  Hospital  Unit  [organised  by  the 
Armenian  (Lord  Mayor's)  Fund,  with  Colonel 
Graham  Aspland  as  medical  officer,  George  Hodgkin, 
Alfred  Backhouse  and  others]  when  we  were  attached 
to  the  army  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  on  the 
Russo-Turkish  front.  In  April  1916,  I  was  in  the 
Russian  trenches  beyond  Erzerum,  and  later  at  Van. 
The  Lord  Mayor's  Fund  has  continued,  ever  since, 
to  play  a  part  in  relief  and  reconstruction;  and  during 
the  winter  of  1921—2  I  was  again  in  Armenia  with 

*  See  page  99. 
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the  Rev.  H.  W.  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Dudley  Northcote. 
At  the  same  time,  as  a  member  of  Dr.  Nansen's 
Consultative  Committee  and  of  the  Save  the  Children 
Fund  Council,  I  made  a  report  upon  famine  con- 
ditions in  Georgia  and  Azerbaijan.  In  this  work  I 
was  very  greatly  assisted  by  my  friends  Dr.Wakhtang 
Hambachidze  and  Mr.  Archak   Safrastian. 

HAROLD  BUXTON. 
January,    1926. 


CHAPTER    I. 

ANCIENT   AND   CLASSICAL  TIMES. 

The  Caucasus!  What  does  the  name  suggest? 
Even  to  the  most  casual  reader  it  has  a  wide  variety 
of  associations.  In  Kingsley's  Heroes  all  of  us  have 
read  the  story  of  the  Argonauts,  of  Medea  and  of 
the  Golden  Fleece.  The  legend  of  the  Titan,  chained 
to  a  peak  of  Caucasus  while  a  vulture  tears  at  his 
heart,  has  kindled  the  imagination  of  every  school-boy. 

On  this  side  the  Mountain  lay  the  land  of  Colchis, 
on  the  other,  all  was  mystery  and  Cimmerian  dark- 
ness, the  land  of  Gog  and  Magog,  the  end  of  the 
known  world.  To  the  East  was  the  sea,  the  Caspian, 
to  cross  which  no  one  dreamed;  and  to  the  South 
the  snowy  cap  of  Ararat  where  the  Ark  had  rested. 

To  each  man  his  thoughts.  To  the  person  of  a 
romantic  turn,  the  word  Caucasia  will  recall  the 
haunt  of  desperate  and  handsome  brigands;  there 
is  a  spell  about  the  very  sound,  for  it  is  the  land 
of  tall  Circassians*  and  of  dark-eyed  and  beautiful 
women.  To  the  sportsman,  the  region  is  a  paradise 
(though  a  forbidden  one  these  days!).  In  the  rocky 
heights  of  Daghestan  there  are  wild  goat,  moufflon, 
red  deer  and  chamois.  And  for  those  who  go  further 
in  Lenkoran,  near  the  Caspian,  the  bigger  game  of 
Asia,  hyaena,  jackal  and  (once  in  a  blue  moon)  a 
tiger. 

*  Circassians  or  Cherkesses ;  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
mountainous  region  west  of  the  Daryal  Pass  and  of  Mt. 
Kasbek. 
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The  familiar  and  lovely  colours  of  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  our  "  English "  pheasant  are  native 
to  the  banks  of  Phasis  (hence  the  name)  and  from  this 
river  valley,  now  known  as  Rion,  the  Greeks  imported 
the  bird  into  Europe. 

The  vulgar  person,  summing  up  the  Caucasus  in 
his  own  categories  of  oil  or  minerals,  will  have  to 
content  himself  these  days,  with  a  curse  upon  the 
"  Reds  "  and  a  long-drawn  sigh  for  the  flesh  pots  or 
caviare   of   Baku ! 

The  origin  of  the  Caucasian  peoples  is  still  an 
unsolved  problem.  Science  has  made  much  pro- 
gress of  recent  years  in  the  study  of  origins  but 
there  remains  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  before 
the  mystery  which  surrounds  the  early  history  of 
this  region  can  be  dissipated.  There  are  plenty  of 
hypotheses   but   no   final   conclusions. 

Some  authorities  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Caucasia  came  hither  from  the  high- 
lands of  Central  Asia;  pushed  westwards  by  Aryan 
migrations.  But  it  is  more  commonly  supposed  that 
they  were  related  to  the  Hittites  and  that  the  Trans- 
Caucasian  valleys  were  peopled  by  settlers  who  came 
to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Hittite  Empire.  This 
Empire  reached  the  zenith  of  its  power  in  Asia  Minor 
in  the  eleventh  century,  B.C.  The  theory  is  supported 
by  Georgian  writers  who  claim  to  find  a  link  between 
their  patriarch  and  progenitor,  Kharthlos,  and  the 
Kheta  or  Hittim  of  the  Bible.  Kharthlos  is  of  course 
the  "father"  of  Sakarthvelo,  the  country  which  we 
in   the   west  are  accustomed   to   call   Georgia.* 

♦The  word  Georgia  is  derived  from  Gurjistan,  the  ancient 
Persian  name  for  this  territory;   not  from  the  Greek. 
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And  there  is  a  further  link  with  the  book  of 
Genesis.  The  Meshech  of  Genesis  x.  2,  and  of  Ezekiel 
xxvii.  13,  is  said  to  be  identical  with  another  early 
hero  of  the  Georgian  people,  namely,  Mtzkhetos,  after 
whom  is  named  the  ancient  capital  city,  Mtzkhet, 
near  Tiflis.  Yet  another  of  the  descendants  of  Japheth 
is  brought  into  the  argument.  Tubal,  mentioned 
along  with  Meshech  in  the  same  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  possibly  another  form  of  the  name  Uphlos; 
from  which  were  derived  the  words  Iberia  (Greek  and 
Roman  designation  for  Sakarthvelo)  and  Tibareni 
employed  by  Herodotus,  for  the  inhabitants  of  this 
region. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Armenians  have 
a  common  origin  with  the  Georgians.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. The  Armenians  are  clearly  of  the  Indo- 
European  family.  Yet  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
Hittites,  the  history  of  these  two  neighbouring  peoples 
has  linked  them  closely  together  and  it  can  be  no 
surprise  to  us  to  find  words  and  letters  common  to 
both    languages. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  classical  associa- 
tions of  Caucasia.  One  needs  to  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  to  the  Greeks  there  was  not  one  but  a 
variety  of  trade  routes, — avenues  leading  to  the  riches 
of  the  East.  Some  of  these  they  learned  from  the 
Phoenicians,  the  ancient  caravan  ways  to  Egypt, 
Assyria  and  beyond.  But  the  time  came  when  they 
acquired  a  knowledge  and  proficiency  superior  to 
that  of  their  teachers.  They  came  to  excel  even  the 
Phoenicians  in  the  arts  of  seamanship,  and  as  early 
as  700  B.C.  they  were  building  ships  with  three  banks 
of   oars  I      And   so    the    Greeks    with    amazing   enter- 
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prise  at  this  early  period  set  in  motion  a  "  northern  " 
stream  of  commerce,  linking  up  the  Euxine  (Black) 
Sea  and  the  land  of  Colchis  in  a  direct  route  to 
Persia. 

From  the  seventh  century  B.C.  onwards,  many 
Greek  cities  or  colonies  came  to  be  established  along 
this  trade  route,  such  as  Dioscurias  and  Trebizond. 
The  natural  wealth  of  Colchis,  symbolised  by  the 
"  Golden  Fleece,"  was  enough  to  tempt  Greek 
settlers;  who  thus  brought  a  measure  of  Hellenic 
influence  into  Caucasia.  But  the  actual  power,  politi- 
cal and  military,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians, 
and  Persian  domination  remained  for  three  centuries 
down  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  expedition  of  Pompey  in  B.C.  65  to  Caucasia 
meant  that  part  at  least  of  this  territory  (that  in- 
habited by  the  Albanians  in  particular)  came  under 
Roman  suzerainty.  Thus  was  established  the  first 
link  with  the  Roman  world.  For  many  years  to 
come  Trans-Caucasia  was  destined  to  be  the  meeting 
place  and  battle  ground  between  Persia  and  the 
Roman   Empire. 

Upon  the  issue  of  that  struggle  was  to  depend  the 
fate  of  the  smaller  peoples,  then  emerging  into 
national  consciousness,  the  Armenians  and  the 
Georgians.  Were  they  to  be  Eastern  or  Western? 
Were  they  to  be  Pagan  or  Christian?  From  this 
point   we   shall  take  up   their  separate  stories. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA  DOWN  TO  1700  A.D. 

Section  I.    Georgia  (Sakarthvelo). 

There  are  many  interesting  traditions  about  the 
conversion  of  Georgia  to  the  Christian  religion. 
According  to  one  of  these,  it  was  St.  Andrew,  who, 
after  the  dispersion  of  the  Apostles,  journeyed  through 
Armenia  and  tarried  awhile  in  Georgia,  on  his  way 
to  fulfil  his  mission  in  Scythia.  Another  tradition 
records  that  certain  Jews  of  Mtzkheta  who  were  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion  brought 
back  to  Georgia  not  only  the  first  news  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  but  also  the  Holy  Tunic  of  the 
Saviour.  There  is  no  question  but  that  such  a 
relic  was  actually  preserved  for  many  centuries  at 
Mtzkheta;  and  that  the  tunic  was  represented  upon 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Georgian  royal  house.  It  is 
further  maintained  that  the  relic  was  removed  from 
Georgia  by  Arabs  in  the  seventh  century  and  was 
sold  by  them  into  Europe.  Hence  the  explanation 
of  its  preservation  to-day  in  the  Cathedral  of  Treves. 

It  is  impossible  to  date  precisely  the  actual  con- 
version of  the  Georgian  people.  Some  of  those  Chris- 
tians who  were  exiled  to  the  Chersonese  (Crimea) 
under  the  Emperor  Trajan  (A.D.  98—117)  may  have 
reached  Caucasia  and  have  preached  Christianity 
there,    but    there   is    no    evidence    of    any    public    or 
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popular  adoption  of  the  Faith  before  the  fourth 
century.  Down  to  this  period  the  fire-worship  which 
had  been  introduced  by  the  Persians  was  the 
commonly  accepted  creed  of  the  region;  though  the 
Hebrew  faith  had  been  taught  and  practised  by  a 
considerable  colony  of  Jewish  settlers  ever  since  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  To  the  influence  of  these  Jewish 
colonies  may  be  attributed  the  practice  of  circum- 
cision, which  was  retained  long  after  the  acceptance 
of  Christianity.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  Georgia  was  evangelised  by  a  young  and 
holy  virgin,  known  to  us  as  St.  Nino.  The  story  is 
so  charming  that  it  must  be  recalled.  A  band  of 
noble  and  devoted  women  from  Byzantium  made 
their  appearance  in  Armenia;  whether  fleeing  from 
persecution  or  inspired  by  missionary  zeal  is  not 
clear.  Their  leader,  Rhipsime  and  most  of  her 
companions  were  martyred  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Etchmiadzin,  but  Nino  found  herself  miracu- 
lously preserved,  although  now  without  a  companion. 
For  a  while  she  wandered  in  the  forest,  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  to  proceed.  Then,  in  an  angelic  visita- 
tion, she  received  the  call  to  journey  northwards  to 
Mtzkheta.  Arrived  at  this  city,  she  was  treated  as  a 
captive;  but  soon  became  an  object  of  curiosity  and 
of  admiration  to  the  inhabitants,  owing  to  the  strict- 
ness of  her  life  and  especially  to  her  habit  of  con- 
stant prayer.  Her  modesty  forbade  her  to  preach, 
but  when  by  prayer  and  touch  she  had  restored  a 
dying  child  to  health,  she  found  herself  unable  any 
longer  to  avoid  public  attention.  The  Queen,  who  was 
tormented  by  a  horrible  malady,  sent  to  Nino  for 
relief.     Nino   considered  it  unbecoming   for  a  young 
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woman  to  travel  publicly  abroad  and  declined  to  visit 
the  Queen.  Thereupon  the  Queen  came  to  Nino,  and 
being  healed  by  her  prayers  resolved  to  adopt  the 
girl's  faith. 

For  some  time  the  King,  whose  name  was  Mirian, 
resolutely  opposed  the  new  religion,  but  after  a  while 
himself  became  a  Christian.  The  King  and  Queen  then 
conferred  with  Nino,  first  as  to  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  place  of  worship  of  the  true  God;  and  next 
as  to  the  means  to  provide  instructions  for  the 
people.  Finally  it  was  agreed  that  application  should 
be  made  to  the  Emperor  Constantine,  and  in  due 
course   clergy  and  teachers  arrived. 

Contemporary  with  these  events  was  the  conversion 
of  King  Tiridates  of  Armenia  by  St.  Gregory  the 
Illuminator  and  the  public  adoption  of  Christianity 
as  the  national  religion  of  the  Armenians  (about 
A.D.  302).  The  twin  Churches  of  Armenia  and 
Georgia  remained  in  close  contact  until  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century.  Thus  we  see  that  even  before 
the  conversion  of  Constantine  both  Georgia  and 
Armenia  had  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of 
Christendom.  Alasl  for  their  subsequent  welfare, 
they  were  outposts,  on  the  very  farthest  limits  of 
Christendom,  destined  to  bear  the  brunt  of  Arab, 
Persian,  Mongol  and  Turkish  invasion,  generally  un- 
supported in  any  material  manner  by  the  Christian 
Empire    of   the  East. 

Georgia  had  become  a  Christian  country  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Constantinople.  But  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  she  was  transferred  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  and  remained 
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so  until  she  was  granted  "  autocephaly  "*  in  the 
eighth  century.  Down  to  our  own  day  the  Patri- 
arch of  Antioch  keeps  among  his  titles  that  of  "  Patri- 
arch of  Iberia,"  a  purely  honorary  title. 

From  this  time  onwards  the  Georgian  Church,  with 
its  Catholicos  at  Tiflis,  was  left  very  much  in 
isolation;  although  some  Georgians  studied  in  Byzan- 
tium and  afterwards  opened  schools  in  their  own 
country,  where  they  unveiled  the  literary  treasures 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  translated  the  works  of  the 
Christian  Fathers  into  their  own  tongue.  A  school 
of  Georgian  monks  at  Mt.  Athos  also  helped  to  main- 
tain the  connection  of  Georgia  with  Byzantium,  and 
with  the  thought  and  literature  of  the  Occident!. 

Intercourse  with  other  peoples  of  the  Orient  and 
Occident  brought  into  the  Georgian  language  many 
terms  from  Sanskrit,  Latin,  Arab,  Armenian  and 
Turkish,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  classical  period 
of  Georgian  history  from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth 
century.  During  the  reign  of  Queen  Tamara,  1184 — 
1211  A.D.,  this  little  kingdom  reached  the  zenith  of 
its  power.  Under  the  impulse  of  the  vital  personality 
of  this  remarkable  woman  the  Georgians  gained  a 
lasting  name  for  military  valour,  adding  whole  pro- 
vinces to  their  country  and  ruling  them  capably  and 
beneficently.  Among  the  Georgians  to  this  day  Queen 
Tamara  is  regarded  as  a  heroic,  semi-divine  per- 
sonage, and  her  hallowed  name  is  still  bestowed  upon 
at  least  one  maiden  in  every  family.  Art  and  archi- 
tecture flourished  in  her  day;  whilst  science,  theology, 

*  Even  before  the  final  grant  of  autocephaly  in  458  A.D.,  the 
Georgian  King  Wakhtang  secured  the  elevation  of  the  Georgian 
Metropolitan  to  the  rank  of  "  Catholicos." 
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philosophy  and  poetry  gave  to  the  court  of  Queen 
Tamara  a  lustre  which  at  the  period  was  unrivalled 
anywhere  else  in  the  west. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Georgian 
character  find  in  it  a  certain  naturalness,  a  frankness 
and  optimism  which  appeal  strongly  to  Englishmen. 
Once  known,  it  is  seen  to  be  something  quite  distinc- 
tive. Both  Russians  and  Armenians  have  their  strong 
characteristics.  Alongside  these  two,  the  Georgian 
outlook  on  life  creates  an  impression  of  its  own. 
Less  subtle  than  the  Russian,  the  Georgian  is  happier 
and  freer.  He  is  not  a  fatalist;  he  holds  his  destiny 
in  his  hand  and  sets  out  to  make  the  most  of  life, 
which  he  finds  to  be  rich  in  adventure  and  opportun- 
ity. In  spite  of  devastating  wars  and  long-continued 
persecutions  the  Georgian  people  have  in  a  wonder- 
ful way  preserved  this  optimistic  philosophy.  To 
gain  some  knowledge  of  it  one  cannot  do  better  than 
study  the  poem,  "  The  Man  in  the  Panther's  Skin." 
This  work  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  literary  pro- 
duction of  the  age  of  Queen  Tamara.  Composed  by 
Roustaveli  about  the  year  1200  A. D.,  it  has  been  a 
national  scripture  ever  since,  and  is  still  committed 
to  memory  by  every  Georgian  in  childhood.  It 
has  been  published  in  English  by  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  (Oriental  Translation  Fund  Series), 
so  one  hopes  that  it  may  receive  more  of  the  atten- 
tion which  it  deserves.  The  translator,  Miss  Wardrop, 
who  died  in  1909,  was  a  very  warm  friend  to  the 
Georgian  people,  and  devoted  long  years  to  the  study 
of  their  history  and  language.  She  says,  rightly, 
that  a  poem  venerated  as  this  has  been  for  700  years 
not   only    presents  a   faithful   image   of  the   national 
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character,  but  "may  be  of  value  to  mankind,  and 
chiefly  to  those  people  which,  like  the  Georgian, 
have  come  under  the  influence  of  Greek  and  Chris- 
tian ideals." 

Let  me  quote  again  from  Miss  Wardrop,  if  only 
to  show  that  the  literature  of  these  people  will  repay 
further  study.  "There  is,"  she  says,  "throughout 
the  poem  manifest  joy  in  life  and  action;  God  createth 
not  evil;  ill  is  fleeting;  it  is  after  all  a  good  world, 
fair  to  look  upon  despite  its  horrid  deserts,  a  world 
to  sing  in  either  because  one  is  happy  or  because 
one  wishes  to  be  so  .  . .  There  are  grievous  troubles, 
but  they  are  to  be  battled  against;  it  is  a  law  with 
men  that  they  should  battle  and  suffer;  for  them  is 
endeavour,  and  victory  lies  with  God;  however  black 
the  outlook,  there  must  be  no  shirking,  for  the  one 
deed  especially  Satan's  is  suicide;  the  game  must 
be  played  to  the  end  manfully,  and  God  is  generous 
though  the  world  be  hard;  He  will  make  all  right  in 
the  end,  and  sorrow  alone  shows  a  man's  mettle. 

"Friendship  is  the  main  fact  of  life,  the  thing 
that  makes  it  worth  living;  but  its  highest  form  is 
that  noblest  love,  the  divine  frenzy  breathed  only 
into  the  gentle,  the  fair,  the  wise,  the  brave  and  the 
generous,  transforming  the  lover  into  the  divine  like- 
ness. .  .  It  is  in  this  passion,  relentless  and  beauti- 
ful like  the  panther  whose  coat  he  wears,  that  Tariel 
is    wrapped." 

A  Georgian  patriot  thus  writes  of  the  work  of 
Roustaveli:  "A  style  artistically  finished,  a  clever 
psychological  analysis,  wise  precepts  well  expressed— 
these   points   constitute   the  importance  of  the   poem. 
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Roustaveli  pronounces  himself  against  slavery,  pro- 
claims the  equality  of  the  sexes;  he  places  personal 
merit  above  high  extraction,  prefers  a  glorious  death 
to  a  common  life,  abhors  liars,  and  says  'imposture 
and  treason  are  two  sisters.'  " 

But  the  golden  age  of  which  such  literary  works 
were  the  crown  and  flower  was  to  be  succeeded  by 
the  lean  years  of  adversity.  After  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks  Georgia  became  still 
more  isolated,  and  the  glory  of  her  former  days  was 
taken  from  her.  Her  country  was  dismembered. 
Although  her  native  kings  reigned  in  Tiflis,  she  was 
too  much  preoccupied  in  wars  of  self-defence  against 
the  aggressions  of  Persians  and  Turks  to  maintain 
the  earlier  level  of  culture.  Her  Church,  however, 
remained  consistently  orthodox,  and  kept  in  touch 
with  her  orthodox  neighbours.  The  later  history  of 
Georgia  is  a  long  heroic  struggle  to  preserve  national 
independence.  Armenia  had  long  since  been  sub- 
merged by  the  tide  of  Mohammedan  conquest,  and 
had  become,  politically,  a  province  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  What  of  the  Georgians?  The  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  were  a  "  dry "  season  for 
Georgian  Christianity.  The  Church  was  sunk  in 
ignorance,  levity  and  immorality;  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  only  Christian  devotion 
or  literary  culture  to  be  found  in  the  country  during 
this  period  was  provided  by  the  Italian  (Roman 
Catholic)  missions.  Certain  of  the  Theatin  Fathers 
arrived  in  1628  and  established  themselves  in  Min- 
grelia.  In  1660,  there  came  the  Capuchin  Fathers 
and  opened  a  work  which  spread  into  many  other 
provinces. 
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Meanwhile,  the  political  situation  was  precarious. 
How  long  could  Georgia  preserve  itself  from  political 
extinction?  Would  it,  like  Armenia,  fall  a  prey  to 
Persia  or  to  Turkey?  This  we  shall  see  in  a  later 
chapter. 

Section  II.     Armenia  (Haiastan). 

The  Armenians  originally  occupied  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  Asia  Minor.  The  traveller  in  Armenia  to-day 
may  readily  detect  both  an  Aryan  and  a  Semitic  type 
of  physiognomy  among  the  Armenian  peasantry  and 
would  be  led  to  deduce  a  mixture  of  these  elements.  It 
appears  to  be  established  that  the  original  indigenous 
population  of  the  plateau  which  contained  both 
Assyrian  and  Jewish  elements,  was  first  conquered  by 
and  then  fused  with  the  Aryan  peoples  (Scythians  and 
Cimmerians)  who  invaded  the  Caucasus  and  Armenia 
in  the  seventh  century,  B.C.  These  elements,  in  the 
bracing  climate  of  a  highland  home,  have  contributed 
to  produce  a  remarkably  vigorous  and  virile  stock; 
a  people  who  have  maintained  a  distinct  national  con- 
sciousness for  2,500  years,  although  for  the  greater 
part  of  that  period  without  political  unity  and  faced 
with  bitter  and  long-continued  persecution. 

Armenia  was  a  satrapy  under  the  Medes  and 
Persians  and  became  a  petty  kingdom  subject  to 
Rome  in  the  second  century,  B.C. 

The  Armenian  Church  is  called  "  Gregorian  "  after 
Gregory  the  Illuminator,  who  converted  the  Armenian 
King  Tiridates  (301  A. D.),  but  in  fact  Christian  teach- 
ing had  been  brought  to  Armenia  through  Syria 
earlier,  possibly  before  the  end  of  the  first  century. 
We   are  accustomed   to   think  of  the   Holy   Land  as 
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separated  from  Armenia  by  a  vast  tract  of  desert; 
but  the  region  has  only  become  a  waste  under  mis- 
government,  and  in  the  first  century  A.D.  there  must 
have  been  fairly  easy  access  between  the  two  countries 
through  such  prosperous  cities  as  Edessa  (Urfa)  and 
Nisibin.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find  a  tradition 
that  SS.  Bartholomew  and  Thaddaeus  preached  the 
Gospel  in  Armenia  and  suffered  martyrdom  there. 
And  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  apostolic  age  would 
naturally    find    scope   for   activity   in   this    direction.* 

St.  Gregory  was  of  the  Arsacid  family  which  had 
provided  kings  for  Armenia,  Iberia  and  Persia.  He 
was  consecrated  by  Leontius,  Bishop  of  Cassarea,  and 
thus  Armenia  was  (from  the  Orthodox  and  Greek  point 
of  view)  a  missionary  diocese  of  the  See  of  Cappa- 
docia.  The  Armenian  liturgy  was  based  upon  that 
of  St.  Basil  of  Cassarea.  But  very  early  the  Armenians 
were  in  contact  with  Jerusalem  also.  There  is 
evidence  of  this  in  the  epistle  (extant)  from  Macarius 
of  Jerusalem  (c.  335  A.D.)  to  the  Armenian  Bishop, 
Vertanes.  And  it  was  from  Jerusalem  that  the 
Armenians  adopted  their  earliest  liturgical  customs, 
their  arrangement  of  the  calendar  and  their  lectionary. 
There  werej  a  number  of  Armenian  convents  in  Jerusa- 
lem and  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  the  fifth  century .f 

After  enjoying  a  period  of  almost  complete  inde- 
pendence and  of  growth  and  prosperity,  Armenia  was 
overcome  and  was  divided  up  into  two  spheres  of 
influence,  i.e.,  between  Persia  and  Rome,  in  387  A.D. 
But    the    loss    of    political    independence    served    to 

*  F.  C.  Conybeare    (The   Key   of   Truth)   thinks   this   early 
Christianity  in  Armenia  to  have  been  Adoptionist  in  character, 
t  See  Christian  East,  Dec,  1925. 
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augment  the  influence  and  activity  of  the  Church. 
Until  the  time  of  Sahak,  who  became  Catholicos 
in  390  A.D.,  the  Armenian  bishops  were  consecrated 
at  Caesarea,  and  the  Scriptures  were  read  in  the 
Greek  or  Syriac*  tongue,  but  the  accession  of 
Sahak  marked  an  end  of  these  emblems  of  ecclesi- 
astical "  dependence,"  and  the  Armenian  independ- 
ence of  spirit  is  disclosed  in  the  snapping  of  all 
ties  with  the  mother  church  I  By  the  year  412, 
St.  Mesrop  had  produced  an  Armenian  alphabet 
and  immediately  set  to  work  upon  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures.  This  he  did  from  the  Greek  Septua- 
gint  and  by  comparison  with  the  Syriac  version.f 

Having  obtained  the  ecclesiastical  freedom  which 
they  had  long  desired,  the  Armenians  were  quite 
prepared  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Ortho- 
dox Christendom  and  for  another  hundred  years  they 
were   in   formal    communion   with   Constantinople. J 

*  Syriac,  i.e.,  the  dialect  of  Edessa. 

t  The  language  of  the  Aryan  invaders  almost  completely 
displaced  the  language  of  the  original  population.  From  the 
seventh  century  B.C.  onwards  the  language  of  the  Armenians 
is  predominantly  Indo-European,  although  it  was  borrowed 
from  the  Persian.  The  Armenian  alphabet  was  constructed 
by  Mesrop  by  order  of  the  Patriarch  Sahak,  about  the  year 
404  A.D.  Mesrop  followed  the  Greek  rather  than  the  Syriac 
forms.  Armenian  is,  therefore,  written  from  left  to  right,  not 
like  oriental  languages,  from  right  to  left.  It  had  originally 
36  letters  (now  38,  two  added  in  the  twelfth  century),  including 
a  separate  symbol  for  each  of  the  vowels. 

$  They  were  represented  at  the  third  General  Council 
(Ephesus)  in  431  A.D.  and  accepted  its  decisions  against 
Nestorius.  At  the  fourth  Council,  however,  Chalcedon,  451 
A.D.,  for  one  reason  or  another,  they  were  not  represented. 
Later  on  they  held  an  Armenian  Synod  at  Dvin  (506  A.D.) 
and  decided  to  accept  no  more  than  the  first  three  (Ecumenical 
Councils.  This  has  been  their  doctrinal  position  ever  since; 
although  a  "  second "  Creed  was  drawn  up  in  the  fifteenth 
century  by  an  Armenian  theologian,  Krikor  Datevatzi,  and  is 
used  by  the  clergy. 
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The  romantic  history  of  the  Armenian  kingdoms  in 
Asia  Minor  lies  outside  the  scope  of  this  brief  review 
of  Trans-Caucasia;  but  the  reader  is  recommended  to 
refer  to  the  excellent  histories  available. 


Section  III.     Eastern  Trans-Caucasia. 

Hitherto  little  has  been  said  of  Eastern  Trans- 
Caucasia,  i.e.,  of  the  "  Khanates "  on  the  Caspian 
shore;  of  the  area  known  to-day  as  Caucasian  Azer- 
baijan, which  in  1917  constituted  itself  a  Tatar 
Republic.  This  is  mainly  flat  country  through  which 
the  two  rivers  Kur  and  Arax  pour  their  waters  into 
the  Caspian;  but  adjoining  with  the  plain  are  the 
hilly    regions    of   Zangezour    and    Karabagh. 

In  the  first  century,  A.D.,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
area  are  described  by  Strabo  as  Albanians.  The 
Albanians  were  of  ancient  Caucasian  stock,  cousins, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  Georgians.  Like  their  neigh- 
bours they  were  worshippers  of  the  sun.  At  the 
time  of  Pompey's  invasion  they  put  a  large  force  in 
the  field  to  resist  him;  and  for  long  they  main- 
tained a  precarious  independence  under  their  own 
kings  in  spite  of  raids  from  the  Khazars,  other  tribes 
from  the  Northern  Steppe,  and  from  the  people  of 
Turan. 

Later  (seventh  century),  there  came  the  armies  of 
the  Prophet  to  Shirvan,  and  in  the  wars  between 
Arabs  and  Khazars  the  Albanians  (who  were  then 
Christian)  went  to  the  wall.  A  portion  of  them  were 
driven  into  Armenia  in  which  country  they  found 
friends;  in  fact,  an  Albanian  church  dependent  upon 
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the  Armenian  (Gregorian)  existed  until  modern  times 
in   the   district  of   Utile. 

Ever  since  the  arrival  of  the  Arabs,  the  culture  and 
religion  of  the  Eastern  Caucasus  has  been  Mohamme- 
dan. "  Turki  "  settlers  came  from  Central  Asia,  and 
were  followed  by  Mongols  (thirteenth  century),  but 
each  in  turn  adopted  the  faith  already  in  vogue.  The 
Azerbaijanis  or  Caucasian  Tatars  are  a  Turk-Mongol 
people,  formed  of  the  fusion  of  the  peoples  who  have 
settled  at  one  time  or  another  along  this  high-road 
of  the  migrations.  Their  language  is  a  pure  Turkish, 
and  it  is  this  which  links  them  not  only  with  the 
Turks  of  Anatolia  but  also  with  the  Turkish  speak- 
ing peoples  (thirteen  million)  of  Central  Asia,  i.e., 
Transcaspia,  Kirghiz  and  Turkestan.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  country  consisted  of  a  series  of 
little  principalities,  or  independent  Khanates.  Some 
of  these  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  Persian  Shahs,  then  all-powerful;  and  Persian 
influence  was  strong,  the  old  Persian  literature  pro- 
viding the  exclusive  culture  of  this  region  until  the 
rise    of   the   national   movement   in   our   own   day. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  RUSSIANS. 

We  have  taken  a  glance  at  the  history  of  the 
Transcaucasus  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  A  tremendous  event  was  now  brewing.  The 
old  feudal  state  of  Muscovy  was  just  beginning  to 
awake  out  of  slumber,  to  issue  forth  upon  a  new  and 
unforeseen  career.  It  was  the  ardent  spirit  of  Peter 
which  was  to  goad  the  vast,  unwieldy  body  into 
action.  It  was  to  the  mind  of  Peter  that  there  came 
the  fascinating  dream  of  conquest  and  empire;  north- 
wards, westwards  and  southwards.  The  Swedes  to  the 
north,  the  Poles  to  the  west  and  the  Caucasus  to 
the  south ...  all  offered  field  for  rich  adventure.  The 
dream  became  a  plan,  a  policy.  First  the  military 
machine  had  to  be  created.  The  peasants  drilled  and 
organised.  The  feudal  lords  to  learn  their  places; 
and  their  parts!  The  imperial  spirit  to  be  aroused. 
Yes,  the  Church  to  be  brought  into  fine  also.  The 
independent  authority  of  the  Patriarch  (Nikon)  was 
found  to  be  inconvenient.  It  must  go  then.  And  a 
Holy  Synod,  more  docile  to  the  Emperor's  will,  must 
take  the  place  of  Nikon. 

The  new  turn  of  events  was  economic  in  its  origin. 
New  markets  must  be  found  for  the  peasants'  wares. 
New  trade  routes  must  be  opened  for  a  growing  pros- 
perity and  production.  New  fields  of  enterprise  were 
needed  for  an  increasing  population!  What  of  Turkey? 
And  of  Persia  ?     What  more  natural  than  to  cast  envious 
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eyes  across  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian; — to- 
wards the  Bosphorus,  or  towards  Iran  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf?  To  "think  imperially"  was  the  very 
nature  of  Peter;  and  action  was  not  slow  to  follow 
his  thought.  Colonies  of  Cossacks  were  already 
settled  on  the  Steppe,  north  of  the  Caucasian  range. 
And  in  1722  the  restless  and  untiring  Emperor  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  substantial  force  at 
Astrakhan  and  with  a  flotilla  by  sea  and  troops 
by  land  made  his  way  down  the  Caspian  shore  as 
far    as    Derbent. 

The  successors  of  Peter  the  Great  were  left  to 
complete  the  task  he  had  begun.  They  received  a 
slight  check  in  their  southward  expansion  when  the 
famous  Nadir  Shah  ascended  the  throne  at  Ispahan; 
but  not  for  long.  The  point  for  us  to  note  is  that 
the  arrival  of  the  great  Slav  power  at  Baku  was  a 
tremendous  incitement  to  the  (Christian)  Georgians 
and  Armenians  to  revolt  against  the  effete  Persian 
Khans  and  Turkish  Pashas  who  were  tyrannising 
over  them.  The  Russian  conquest  of  the  Caucasus 
was  greatly  accelerated  by  these  two  Christian  peoples. 

The  last  Georgian  King,  King  George  Heraclius  II., 
concluded  in  1783  a  treaty  with  the  Empress  Catherine 
II.  by  which  Georgia  put  herself  under  the  protectorate 
of  Russia.  By  this  treaty  Georgia  was  to  receive  com- 
plete autonomy  in  local  affairs,  with  military  protection 
from  her  foes  to  the  south.  The  god  of  "necessity," 
however,  was  soon  to  indicate  another  course  and  the 
Russian  Government  (no  more  and  no  less  unscrupu- 
lous than  powerful  Governments  in  our  day)  went 
back  upon  its  agreement  within  twenty  years  of  the 
signing  of  the  treaty.     In  1801,  the  Emperor,  Paul  I., 
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quietly  annexed  the  kingdom  of  Georgia  to  Russia. 
At  the  same  time  the  Georgian  Church  was  deprived 
of  its  power  to  govern  itself  and  was  placed  under 
the  direct  "  jurisdiction  "  (an  uncanonical  act)  of  the 
Holy   Synod   of   Petrograd.* 

By  the  year  1878,  Russia  had  all  Trans-Caucasia 
under  her  domination. f  Needless  to  say,  like  other 
Great  Powers,  in  similar  circumstances,  she  did 
not  find  it  convenient  to  fulfil  the  pledges  she 
had  undertaken  in  regard  to  granting  autonomy 
to  Georgia  and  Armenia.  Nevertheless,  trade 
and  commerce  began  to  develop  and  gradually, 
though  very  slowly,  there  was  a  rise  in  the  general 
standard  of  life  and  prosperity.  Though  railways 
and  roads  were  built  mainly  in  accordance  with 
strategic  considerations,  yet  the  districts  which  were 
served  by  these  means  of  communication  benefited 
very  largely.  Without  much  conscious  concern  for 
the  economic  possibilities  of  the  country,  Russian  rule 
brought  a  very  considerable  development.  The 
Russians  did  not  make  any  important  changes  in  the 
system  of  land  tenure  as  it  existed  before  their 
arrival;  and  they  governed  mainly  through  the  large 

*  The  fact  is  that  the  ancient,  autocephalous  Church  of 
Georgia  was  not  canonically  deprived  of  her  autocephaly,  but 
only  of  the  possibility  of  exercising  it. 

t  After  the  Persian  War  of  1828,  Russia  annexed  the  province 
of  Erivan,  and  a  war  with  Turkey  in  1829  gave  her  new 
territories  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  (from  Anapa  to 
Poti).  By  the  treaty  of  Berlin  (1878)  she  gained  the  districts 
of  Kars,  Ardahan,  and  Batum. 

What  is  now  called  Caucasian  Azerbaijan  (as  distinct  from 
the  Persian  province  of  that  name),  existed  as  a  conglomerate 
of  independent  Khanates  for  many  centuries.  Russia  took 
Baku  in  1806,  and  in  1813  (Treaty  of  Gulestan),  all  the  other 
Khanates,  which  were  eventually  formed  into  the  two 
provinces  of  Baku  and  Elizabetpol. 
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landowners,  thus  confirming  the  serfdom  of  millions  of 
peasants.  To  be  sure,  the  Russian  Government  knew 
no  other  system  of  land  tenure  in  its  own  home 
territory. 

Of  pre-war  Russian  rule  in  the  Caucasus,  the  author 
had  a  brief  personal  experience.  It  was  an  evening 
early  in  September,  1913,  that  my  brother  and  I 
reached  Vladikavkaz,  the  end  of  the  branch  line 
from  Minerali,  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Caucasus.  A  brilliant  moon,  plus  the  genial 
company  of  an  officer  returning  to  his  regiment  at 
Tiflis,  induced  us  to  make  a  start  for  the  Dariel 
Pass  without  delay.  The  Dariel  road  is  one  of  the 
greatest  public  works  that  the  Russians  have  achieved 
in  this  province.  It  is  130  miles  long,  and  cost  four 
million  pounds  to  construct.  Along  its  higher  levels 
in  the  Pass  itself,  one  gets  the  wildest,  grandest 
scenery.  The  finest  bit  of  all  is  the  peak  of  Kasbek 
rising  to  16,500  feet,  the  Matterhorn  of  the  Cau- 
casus. The  traveller  is  over-awed  by  these  gorges, 
incredibly  wild  and  stern  with  their  vast  masses  of 
towering  rocks  and  crags — such  as  are,  I  suppose, 
unrivalled  in  any  other  peak  ranges  of  the  world. 
At  the  narrowest  and  most  precipitous  passages,  the 
rocks  rise  almost  straight  up  to  a  height  of  8,000  feet 
above  the  road,  the  actual  gorge,  in  all  probability, 
described  by  Strabo,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny  as  the  "  Cau- 
casian Gates."     Next  day  a  car  brought  us  to  Tiflis. 

The  Russian  province  of  the  Caucasus  was  never 
regarded  as  a  part  of  Russia  proper.  It  rather 
corresponded  to  an  Asiatic  dependency — to  which  some 
sort  of  outward  unity  was  given  by  the  Russian  occupa- 
tion, but  which  was  really  a  "museum"  of  sixty  or 
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seventy  different  races  and  tribes.  Chief  among  these 
are  Armenians,  Georgians  and  Tatars.  The  Russian 
Government  used  to  justify  its  rule  in  the  Caucasus 
by  the  same  arguments  with  which  H.M.G.  defends 
our  rule  in  India.  These  many  different  peoples 
would,  no  doubt,  be  at  constant  war  among  them- 
selves, if  it  were  not  for  some  strong  power  over 
them  all.  A  general  peace  has  been  secured  and 
continual  destructive  wars  have  been  avoided:  while 
personal  security  and  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
have  been  increased.  Through  the  peace  thus 
assured,  population  has  grown,  the  land  has  been 
developed,  prosperous  towns  and  villages  have  sprung 
into   being. 

In  general,  peace  was  secured  under  Russian 
government.  This  did  not  mean  that  brigandage 
had  been  stopped!  Travelling  was  never  without  its 
risks,  even  on  the  railway.  The  number  of  cases  of 
highway  robbery  in  the  Caucasus  during  the  year 
1912  amounted  to  8,350.  Martial  law  was  retained  in 
several  districts.  Ever  since  1859,  when  the  Lesgian 
chief,  Shamyl,  surrendered  to  a  Russian  force  under 
Prince  Bariatinski  there  have  been  robber  chiefs  who 
have  rivalled  his  reputation.  According  to  common 
report,  these  brigands  were  sometimes  high-minded 
and  chivalrous  men  who  only  robbed  the  rich  in 
order  to  give  the  spoils  to  the  poor!  How  far  this 
was  true  I  will  not  commit  myself  to  say,  but  if 
one  believed  all  the  tales  about  them  one  must  have 
credited  them  with  almost  supernatural  powers  if  not 
supernatural   virtues. 

One  chief  had  the  power  to  disappear  and  reappear 
simultaneously  at  some  distant  spot  in  the  mountain. 
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Another,  Selim  by  name,  has  been  credited  with  a 
charmed  life,  for  he  jumped  a  precipice  of  100  feet 
and  took  no  hurt.  For  years  he  terrorised  the  villages. 
The  Russians  at  last  decided  that  his  exploits  were 
becoming  unseemly,  and  a  reproach  to  decent  govern- 
ment. How  to  catch  him  was  the  problem.  He 
had  many  times  escaped.  At  last  a  plan  was  hit 
upon.  Relatives  of  his  were  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  police.  These  were  brought  into  the  district, 
in  the  hope  that  Selim  would  be  enticed  to  visit  them. 
Selim  unwarily  took  the  bait  and  was  surrounded. 
Mortally  wounded,  he  fought  on  desperately,  and  so 
good  was  his  shooting  that  he  killed  three  of  them 
before  a  whole  company  of  Cossacks  could  close 
with   him. 

Of  course,  there  has  always  been  another  point  of 
view  about  the  merits  of  Russian  rule.  From  the 
moment  that  Russia  felt  safe  in  the  Caucasus,  the 
Russian  "Tchinovniks"  (bureaucrats),  began  to  pursue 
a  deliberate  policy  of  destroying  the  national  churches 
of  Georgia  and  Armenia,  the  only  remaining  national 
institutions,  the  independence  of  which  had  in  the 
past  been  respected  by  both  the  Persians  and  the 
Turks.  In  reaction  against  this  policy,  the  Armenians 
and  the  Georgians  began  to  cultivate!  a  greater  literary 
activity  and  each  set  to  work  to  develop  a  national 
press.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  at  Petrograd 
retorted  by  opening  a  campaign  of  persecution 
against  the  Armenian  language  and  schools.  In  the 
eighties  many  of  these  schools  were  closed  and 
oppressive  regulations  were  imposed  upon  every  kind 
of  national  activity.  The  sentiments  of  the  Caucasian 
peoples  were  humiliated  and  outraged  at  every  oppor- 
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tunity.  Costly,  and  in  some  cases,  vulgar  Russian 
churches  were  built  opposite  to  or  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  sanctuaries  of  the  native 
population.  Large  and  conspicuous  State  gymnasia 
were  erected  in  all  the  towns  with  a  view  to  extend- 
ing Russian  culture  throughout  the  Caucasus,  and 
the  local  peoples  could  not  compete  against  them  by 
reason  of  their  limited  resources.  The  Russian 
Tchinovniks  (most  of  them,  by  the  way,  exiled  from 
Russia  for  some  petty  sin  or  misdeed  and  sent  down 
to  the  Caucasus  as  officials  good  enough  for  a 
"  colony,")  were  spoiling  the  Tatar  and  Georgian 
princes  by  showering  honours  and  offices  upon  them, 
to  the  utter  detriment  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in- 
volved. The  misconduct  of  the  Tsarist  bureaucrats 
in  the  Caucasus  drove  the  local  nationalists  into 
underground  activities  in  order  to  defend  their 
language  and  national  identity.  The  Armenians  in 
particular  derived  fresh  impulse  for  this  activity  from 
the  fact  that  their  compatriots  across  the  frontier 
in  Turkey  were  being  intermittently  massacred  by 
the  Turks.  The  Armenian  revolutionary  parties 
which  were  formed  during  the  late  eighties  on  both 
sides  of  the  frontier  and  particularly  the  Armenian 
Socialist  Revolutionary  Party,  "  Dashnaktzutiun," 
formed  in  1890,  concentrated  their  efforts  at  first 
on  the  liberation  of  their  people  from  Turkish  mis- 
rule. At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  however,  as 
the  Russian  persecutions  against  their  schools  and 
churches  increased,  those  parties  diverted  their 
energies  in  Trans-Caucasia  to  the  defence  of  their 
national  institutions  attacked  by  Tsarist  officials. 
As  a  sequel  to  the  Russian  revolution  of  1905  to 
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1906,  the  Georgians  proclaimed  an  independent 
socialist  republic  at  Kutais,  which  was  soon  smothered 
in  blood  by  the  Cossacks,  but  the  most  that  the 
Georgian  moderate  leaders  expected  was  an  enlarged 
measure  of  Zemstvo  government  and  therefore  some 
cultural  and  municipal  autonomy.  Informal  discus- 
sions with  a  view  to  granting  a  Zemstvo  government 
to  the  Caucasus  were  renewed  at  Tiflis  in  1915, 
under  the  stress  of  war,  when  Tsarism  was  in  need 
of  every   possible  help  from  the  Caucasian  peoples. 

Among  the  Tatars  of  Baku  an  intellectual  and 
political  revival  began  early  in  the  twentieth  century. 
This  movement  had  as  object  to  counteract  the 
oppressive  measures  of  the  Russian  Government  in 
regard  to  national  religion  and  education;  and  it  was 
intensified  by  the  influence  of  the  Persian  and  Turkish 
constitutional  movements  of  1907 — 1908.  About  this 
time  the  Tatar  oil  kings  of  Baku  formed  a  political 
party  styled  "  Mussavat,"  which  later  on  played  an 
important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  After 
the  Balkan  Wars  of  1912 — 1913,  and  anticipating  the 
approach  of  a  general  European  conflagration,  Count 
Vorontsoff  Dashkoff,  the  viceroy,  had  adopted  a  more 
conciliatory  attitude  towards  the  nationalities  of  Trans- 
Caucasia.  In  contrast  to  the  Golitzin  regime  (1897 — 
1905),  which  favoured  Tatars  and  Georgians  as 
against  Armenians,  this  old  statesman  was  instrumental 
in  formulating  an  ambitious  reform  scheme  for  the 
Armenian  vilayets  in  Turkey;  so  that  he  easily  suc- 
ceeded in  once  more   conciliating  the  Armenians. 

Thus  this  part  of  the  Middle  East  was  already 
plunged  into  social  and  nationalist  unrest  when  the 
storm  and  hurricane  of  the  Great  War  began  in  1914. 
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The  Caucasian  front  between  Russia  and  Turkey- 
formed  only  the  northern  half  of  the  Allied  battle- 
fields of  the  Middle  East.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  according  to  the  not-altogether  reliable  Russian 
statistics,  the  relative  value  of  the  three  chief  elements 
of  Trans-Caucasia  was  as  follows: — 

(a)  About  1,700,000  Georgians;  including  several 
branches,  Imeretians,  Mingrelians,  Gurians, 
etc.,  mostly  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people, 
inhabiting  the  slopes  of  the  Caucasus  chain 
from  Tiflis   to  the  Black   Sea. 

(b)  About  1,760,000  Armenians*  mostly  agricul- 
tural; inhabiting  the  Arax  Valley  and  the  terri- 
tory stretching  north  to  the  Valley  of  the 
River  Kur,  in  some  parts  mixed  with  a  Tatar 
population.  Large  colonies  of  Armenians  were 
established  in  Tiflis,  Baku,  and  all  the  Cau- 
casian and  southern  Russian  centres  as  busi- 
ness men,  traders,  bankers,  etc. 

(c)  About  3,000,000  Tatars,  mostly  agricultural 
and  pastoral,  inhabiting  the  country  east  of  the 
Georgians   between  Tiflis   and   the   Caspian. 


*  Excluding  2,000,000  in  Turkey. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  GREAT  WAR  AND  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Under  the  old  Russian  regime  military  service  in 
the  Russian  army  was  compulsory  for  the  Armenians 
and  the  Georgians;  but  not  for  the  Tatars,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  mountain  tribesmen  who  during 
the  war  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  colonial  divisions. 
Under  normal  conditions  the  Russian  Caucasian  army 
consisted  of  four  groups,  each  of  50,000  nominal 
strength.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  several  divisions 
of  the  Caucasian  army  were  drafted  away  to  the 
German  and  Austro-Hungarian  fronts,  thus  for  the 
moment  practically  depleting  Trans-Caucasia  of  its 
military  defences.  But,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  small  subject  nationalities  were  very  proud 
to  give  an  account  of  themselves  when  the  occasion 
came;  therefore  when  Turkey  joined  in  the  war,  the 
depleted  Caucasian  front  was  soon  replenished  with 
Georgian  and  Armenian,  as  well  as  with  Cossack, 
regiments.  The  three  component  elements  of  the 
country  vied  with  each  other  in  rendering  as  much 
assistance  as  they  could*  and  in  supplying  as  many 
volunteers  as  possible  so  as  to  win  the  favours  of 
Imperial  Russia.  But,  as  the  case  often  is,  the  more 
the  Georgians,  the  Armenians  and  the  Tatars  tried 
to  satisfy  Russia,  the  more  their  national  interests 
seemed     to     be     disregarded    by     the     Grand    Duke 

*The    Georgians    supplied    200,000    men    for    the    Russian 
Army;    and  the  Armenians  about  the  same  number. 
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Nicholas,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Caucasus  as 
Viceroy  and  Commander-in-Chief.  Never  before  had 
Tifiis  been  invaded  by  such  a  vast  crowd  of  Tsarist 
officials  who  had  come  in  the  wake  of  the  Grand 
Duke.  The  writer  was  a  witness  of  this,  when  he 
arrived  in  Tifiis  in  March,  1916,  (member  of  a  British 
Hospital  Unit).  He  was  in  the  Russian  trenches  at 
Mamahatun,   beyond   Erzerum,   about   a   month   later. 

Nemesis  was  not  long,  however,  in  overtaking  the 
old  regime.  In  the  first  spell  of  the  revolutionary 
storm  in  the  early  days  of  1917,  practically  the 
whole  crowd  of  Russian  officers  and  officials  were 
swept  from  the  stage,  never  to  appear  again.  Un- 
fortunately the  seeds  of  discord  and  suspicion  had 
been  sown  among  the  inexperienced  leaders  of  the 
three  peoples,  who,  faced  with  the  pressure  of  the 
Turkish  army,  found  their  action  paralysed.  Four 
Caucasian  members  of  the  State  Duma  were  sent 
down  by  Prince  Lvoff's  provisional  government  in 
March,  1917.  They  were  to  form  a  special  "  Com- 
mission "  for  the  government  of  the  Caucasus  and 
they  remained  in  office  until  November,  when  a  Cau- 
casian "  Diet "  was  set  up,  nominated  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  proportional  representation.  The  three 
peoples  unfortunately  could  not  agree  on  a  common 
policy  for  the  defence  of  their  country  and  its  out- 
posts were  occupied  by  the  Turks  in  March,  1918. 

Krilenko's  order  for  general  demobilisation  in 
November,  1917,  had  resulted  in  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  Russia  from  Trans-Caucasia,  so  the  local 
Government  felt  obliged  to  sign  an  armistice  with 
Turkey;  but  as  a  result  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty 
war  broke  out  again  very  soon.     The  new   Republic 
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had  to  fight  Turkey  and  also  resist  a  vigorous 
Bolshevik  campaign  within  its  own  frontiers.  The 
Georgians  appealed  to  Germany;  and  welcomed  a 
German  division  which  came  to  protect  the  country 
and  to  secure  the  oil  of  Baku.  The  Tatars  appealed 
to  the  Turks,  begging  them  to  come  to  their  help. 
In  spite  of  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  Armenians, 
the  Turks  seized  the  main  railway  line  through 
Armenia  and  sent  contingents  to  the  aid  of  the 
Tatars.  The  Trans-Caucasian  Diet  was  compelled  to 
declare  the  detachment  of  the  whole  province  from 
Russia  and  to  decide  upon  its  own  dissolution  in 
the  last  week  of  May,  1918.  The  Georgians,  the 
Armenians,  and  the  Tatars  then  separately  declared 
their  own  independence.  This  was  done  amid  much 
confusion  yet  with  great  public  rejoicings  and 
demonstrations  in  each  capital. 

Russia  had  now  completely  withdrawn  from  Trans- 
Caucasia,  but  her  place  was  taken  by  the  Germans 
and  the  Turks,  both  of  whom  had  signed  separate 
treaties  with  each  of  the  three  independent  Republics. 
Later  on,  in  August,  1918,  when  the  Turko-German 
forces  had  already  laid  siege  to  the  town,  a  small 
British  detachment  under  General  Dunsterville  arrived 
in  Baku  from  Persia.  At  this  moment  Tiflis,  the 
capital  of  Georgia,  was  occupied  by  the  Germans. 
Erivan,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  was  well  within  the 
reach  of  the  Turkish  guns.  Baku,  the  capital  of 
Azerbaijan,  was  held  by  the  Russian-Armenian  forces 
until  the  arrival  of  the  British  detachment. 

If  these  new  independent  republics  could  have  pro- 
duced a  few  men  of  judgment  and  sangfroid,  capable 
of  sinking  their  petty  national  jealousies  and  unworthy 
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ambitions,  who  could  subordinate  small  boundary  dis- 
putes to  the  larger  and  broader  issues  of  common 
interests  and  common  defence,  the  development  of 
events  in  a  large  part  of  the  Middle  East  might  have 
taken  an  altogether  different  course.  The  inherent 
limitations  of  a  Russian  education  with  which  all  the 
Trans-Caucasian  leaders  were  indiscriminately  imbued, 
combined  with  the  lack  of  political  experience  were 
bound  to  affect  Caucasian  public  life;  and  the  situa- 
tion was  further  complicated  after  the  Armistice  by 
the  machinations  of  various  Allied  military  and  politi- 
cal "  missions  "  which  crowded  each  of  the  republics, 
without  any  apparent  common  or  disinterested  policy. 

Nevertheless,  the  foundation  of  the  three  Trans- 
Caucasian  independent  Republics*  was  one  of  the 
most  romantic  results  of  the  world  war,  and  the 
chequered  history  of  each  one  of  them  claims  a  brief 
study   here. 

Georgia.  With  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in 
Russia  in  March,  1917,  the  Georgians  gave  vent  to 
their  pent-up  feelings  of  a  long-suppressed  nationalism. 
One  of  their  first  acts  was  the  re-establishment  of  a 
national  church,  for  throughout  the  nineteenth  century 
the  Georgian  church  was  altogether  merged  in  the 
Russian  Orthodox  communion.  In  spite  of  the  ex- 
plicit orders  of  Kerensky  the  Georgians  expelled  from 
Tifiis  the  Russian  Exarch  (nominated  by  the  Holy 
Synod  at  Petrograd),  and  in  a  solemn  session  at  the 
ancient  cathedral  of  Mtzkhet  they  enthroned  their 
own    Georgian    Patriarch    or    Catholicos.     They  also 

*  We  do  not  confuse  the  reader  with  the  other  little  repub- 
lics in  the  Caucasus  which  sprang  up  like  mushrooms  at  this 
time. 
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founded  at  once  a  national  university.  The  landed 
aristocracy  peacefully  handed  over  all  its  estates  to 
the  National  Council,  which  then  became  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Georgian  people.  There  was  great 
activity  among  all  their  political  parties — National 
Democrats,  Social  Federalists,  Social  Democratic 
Labour  Party,  etc.  Georgia  had  the  initial  advantages 
of  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea  and  geographical  unity 
and  the  disappearance  of  Russia  had  left  vast  wealth, 
enormous  supplies,  and  an  organised  machinery  in  its 
hands.  At  the  declaration  of  independence  it  found 
itself  in  possession  of  practically  all  the  requisites 
of    a    ready-made    state. 

Armenia.  The  Revolution  placed  Russian  Armenia 
in  a  most  difficult  position.  The  Turks  had  already 
destroyed  the  greater  portion  of  the  population  of 
the  Armenian  provinces  in  Eastern  Anatolia.  The 
people  of  Russian  Armenia  were  weakened  both  by 
their  geographical  position  which  isolated  them  from 
the  sea  and  by  their  ethnic  distribution.  They  were 
involved  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  the  Turks 
on  the  one  side  and  with  the  Tatars  on  the  other. 
The  enemy  was  at  the  gate  and  was  bent  upon  their 
destruction.  On  the  other  hand,  they  possessed  the 
necessary  elements  of  statehood,  an  independent 
national  church,  a  well-organised  bourgeoisie  and  a 
sturdy  peasant  population,  which  factors,  given  time 
and  public  security,  would  have  enabled  them  to  make 
good.  In  May,  1918,  the  independent  Republic  (Dash- 
nakist)  of  Armenia  was  proclaimed. 

Azerbaijan.  The  experiences  of  an  independent 
Azerbaijan,  the  first  Mohammedan  republic,  are 
extraordinarily  interesting  from  a  sociological  stand- 
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point.  A  mass  of  ignorant  and  hard-working 
peasantry  divided  by  religious  prejudices*  were  led 
by  a  small  but  efficient  group  of  partly  denationalised 
millionaires.  The  "  Mussavat  "  Nationalist  Party  was 
confined  to  the  wealthy  intellectual  elite,  and  the 
"Hummat,"  Socialist  Labour  Party,  organised  after  the 
Revolution,  found  little  popularity  among  the  workers. 
The  Mussavat  party  formed  a  national  council  at 
Baku  and  organised  a  conference  of  various  sections 
of  the  Tatars  with  the  intention  of  reconciling  the 
Sunnis  and  the  Shiahs,  of  raising  the  status  of  the 
Tatar  women  and  preparing  a  programme  of  social 
and  educational  reforms.  But  the  Tatar  leaders  had 
also  the  much  bigger  ambition  of  leading  the  All- 
Russian  Mohammedan  movement.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Russianised  Tatar  leaders  of  Kazan  and  the 
Volga,  they  took  the  initiative  in  organising  an  All- 
Russian  Mohammedan  congress  at  Moscow  in  May, 
1917,  and  set  up  a  Mohammedan  Council  which 
was  to  interest  itself  not  only  in  the  twenty  million 
odd  Moslems  in  the  Russian  Empire,  but  in  the 
cause  of  Islam  throughout  the  world.  The  process 
of  internal  organisation  went  on  with  some  success. 
But  when  in  May,  1918,  the  Tatars  declared  their 
political  independence  of  Russia  at  Gandja  (Eliza- 
betpol)  they  were  not  in  possession  of  Baku  and  they 
were  therefore  deprived  of  the  most  important  and 
valuable    resources    of    their    country. 

Involved  in  civil  war,  internal  politics  and  the 
intricacies  of  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty,  Russia  stood 
altogether    aloof    from    Caucasian    affairs,    preaching 

*  The  Tatars  are   divided   religiously,   some  being   Sunnis, 
some  Shiahs. 
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the  right  of  nations  to  determine  their  own  fate. 
In  regard  to  the  Armenians,  Lenin  issued  a  decree 
early  in  1918  proclaiming  their  unity  and  independ- 
ence. In  consequence  of  the  general  Armistice 
(November,  1918)  the  invading  Turks  and  Germans 
were  cleared  out  of  Trans-Caucasia  and  a  new  era 
seemed  to  have  dawned  for  the  three  independent 
republics.  But,  as  was  stated  above,  the  leaders 
of  these  republics  understood  their  interests  and 
relations  each  in  their  own  way.  Armenia  was 
devastated  by  the  war  and  threatened  by  famine, 
whereas  the  Georgians  and  the  Tatars,  through  whose 
territories  supplies  bound  for  Armenia  had  to  pass, 
were  raising  every  sort  of  difficulty  to  hamper  the 
transport.  Before  long,  war  broke  out  between  Georgia 
and  Armenia,  and  later  on  various  armed  frontier 
disputes  broke  out  among  all  three  republics.  The 
result  was  that  each  republic  went  its  own  way. 
Georgia  was  granted  "  de  jure  "  recognition  by  the 
Powers  before  the  coming  of  the  Russians,  whereas 
Azerbaijan  was  recognised  "  de  facto."  The  inler- 
dependence  of  the  three  was  obvious  to  all  except 
to  the  nationalist  leaders  of  those  days.  They  could 
maintain  their  respective  political  independence  by  a 
genuine  co-operation  in  every  field  and  by  rendering 
sincere,  mutual  help  to  one  another,  but  as  they 
could  not  agree  between  themselves  and  could  not 
eliminate  the  intrigues  of  foreigners,  so  they  gradu- 
ally collapsed  and  Russia  (now  in  her  "red"  Soviet 
garb),  made  her  reappearance  in  her  former  domains. 
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Feb.,  1921.     Russian     Bolshevik    troops    enter 

Georgia. 

March  19,         „         Georgia   proclaimed   a    Soviet    Re- 
public. 

Oct.,  „         Treaty    of    Kars   between   Turkey, 

Russia  and  the  three  Caucasian 
Republics. 
1922.     Federation  of  the  three  Caucasian 

Soviet    Republics. 
1924.     Georgian     Revolt     suppressed    by 
Soviet   Authorities. 

On  landing  at  Batum  in  1921,  a  general  lowering  of 
human  standards  and  signs  of  impoverishment  were  my 
first  impressions.  Poorly  dressed  and  underfed  men  and 
women,  gaunt  figures  of  refugees  were  everywhere; 
the  majority  bearing  the  symptoms  of  extreme  fatigue. 
It  was  obvious  at  a  glance  that  a  great  change  had 
taken  place.  Social  and  administrative  methods  had 
undergone  a  fundamental  change.  The  proletariat 
was  actually  in  power.  On  the  quay  side,  we  were 
subject  to  the  hostile  remarks  of  the  passers-by 
who  looked  contemptuously  upon  our  bourgeois  over- 
coats, and  upon  the  pony  cart  which  contained  our 
baggage.  An  amusing  incident  diverted  our  atten- 
tion. An  Adjarian  lady  wrapped  in  her  black  "  Tchar- 
shaff,"  walking  in  the  street  like  a  shapeless  bag, 
passed  us  and  stood  still  opposite  a  young  Soviet 
militia-man  who  was  wearing  a  new  pair  of  blue 
stockings  under  his  shabby  trousers.  The  lady  bent 
over  the  fellow's  stockings,  and  after  a  careful 
scrutiny  stood  up  suddenly  and  in  a  loud  voice 
demanded  the   stockings,   claiming  them  as  her  own 
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which  the  militia-man  had  stolen  from  her  window. 
The  dispute  became  louder,  attracting  quite  a  consider- 
able crowd.  On  the  insistence  of  the  lady,  an  officer 
intervened  and  the  young  man  was  taken  to  the 
nearest  tea-stall  to  be  divested  of  his  smart  stock- 
ings. The  incident  closed,  the  standers-by  resumed 
their  contemptuous  remarks  regarding  ourselves  and 
began  to  swear  at  us  loudly  as  "  the  fat  bourgeois, 
whom  the  proletarian  horses  of  Batum  refuse  to 
carry!" 

We  were  first  taken  to  the  Health  Commissariat, 
formerly  the  premises  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
the  Caucasus,  where  a  Finance  Committee  was  in 
Session.  Portraits  of  Marx,  Lenin  and  Trotsky 
decorated  the  walls.  In  a  large  hall  opposite,  some 
fifteen  officials  sat  at  tables,  representing  different 
departments  of  the  Commissariat.  Visitors  entered 
and  left   the   room  without   any   ceremony.* 

Rooms  were  assigned  to  us  in  the  house  of  a 
Georgian  physician,  and  elsewhere  we  found  an  under- 
ground restaurant  where  native  dishes  and  wines 
were  served  in  abundance,  and  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  A  Georgian  roasted  cheese  ("  salgouni "), 
washed  down  with  local  white  wine  ("  suerski ") 
formed   the   pieces   de   resistance   of   our   daily   meal. 

By   the   Treaty  of   Kars    signed  in    October,   1921, 

between   the   Trans-Caucasian   Republics   and   Russia 

on  the  one  side  and  Kemalist  Turkey  on  the  other, 

the    port    of    Batum    was    made    the    capital    of    the 

*  Such  a  state  of  things  must  make  concentration  on  the 
part  of  the  officials  very  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible.  But 
then  this  was  always  the  way  in  Russian  offices,  and  the 
mental  processes  of  the  Caucasian  peoples  have  been  developed 
under  Russian  training.  Tea  was  served  to  all  the  staff  at 
about  2  p.m.,  after  which  the  office  was  closed  for  the  day. 
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Soviet  Republic  of  Adjaristan,  under  the  Protectorate 
of  Georgia.  It  is  really  a  "  buffer "  zone  between 
Turkey  and  Russia,  this  agreement  having  been 
reached  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  an  armed 
conflict.  Even  in  the  map  annexed  to  the  Kars 
Treaty,  the  frontiers  of  Adjaristan  are  not  clearly 
defined. 

Batum  is  one  of  the  queerest  places  on  earth,  and 
one  of  the  prettiest.  The  streets  are  avenues  of 
mimosa  trees.  One  evening  we  sat  in  the  public 
gardens  and  listened  to  a  band.  Is  this  Europe  or 
Asia,  I  asked?  Is  this  orchestra  a  bourgeois  enter- 
tainment or  a  bit  of  the  Red  terror?  This  crowd 
that  seems  well  dressed,  and  the  bold  front  it  shows, 
what  does  it  make  of  that  spectre  of  famine  in  the 
background?  (A  few  hours  earlier,  I  had  seen  three 
women  devouring  bits  of  a  dead  horse  in  the  street.) 
The  last  jewels  were  sold,  perhaps;  and  this  Sunday- 
afternoon,  "  Hyde-Park "  effect  is  the  last  reckless 
ride  before  the  fall?  I  thought  this  was  a  Communist 
country,  but  I  find  shops  opening  and  middle-class 
shopkeepers!  Georgians,  Russians,  Turks,  Armenians, 
Persians,  Lazis,  all  jostled  together,  apparently  on 
the  most  easy  terms!  In  the  Square  a  huge  white 
bust  of  Karl  Marx  frowns  at  the  passer-by  and 
looks    disapprovingly    at    the   idle,    easy-going   crowd. 

Nowhere  else  in  Trans-Caucasia  did  I  see  this 
relaxation,  this  easing  of  tension  as  in  Batum.  There 
was  famine — beastly,  naked  famine  in  the  town;  chil- 
dren with  arms  and  legs  no  thicker  than  your  finger; 
ravenous  wolves,  that  once  were  human  beings,  prowl- 
ing about  round  the  wharves  and  warehouses  of  the 
port;  women  of  the  old  aristocracy  selling  themselves 
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to  any  ship's  officer  who  would  take  them  out  of  the 
country.  But  there  was  something  heroic  about  this 
easy,  lackadaisical  attitude  of  the  Batum  crowd  on 
a  Sunday.  It  doesn't  care.  Few  mustn't  care.  Banish 
these   horrors.      Be   gay   for   once!      Neechevo! 

Elections  to  the  Soviet  of  Batum  (December,  1921) 
resulted  in  the  election,  by  civilian  voters,  of  one 
hundred  and  one  Communists  and  seventeen  Non- 
party men;  by  military  and  naval  voters,  of  forty- 
six  Communists  and  four  Non-Party  men.  The 
Council  of  Commissars  was  presided  over,  at  the 
time  of  our  arrival,  by  a  young  man  named  Goum- 
barof,  a  Georgian-speaking  Armenian,  who  received 
us  civilly  and  volunteered  to  assist  our  Relief  Mis- 
sion  to   the  best   of   his   ability. 

At  the  time  when  we  disembarked  at  Batum,  the 
town  was  passing  through  a  peculiar  transitional 
phase  in  respect  of  foreign  trade  and  shipping.  It 
was  perhaps  the  one  port  in  Soviet  territory  where 
Italian  and  other  boats  could  freely  discharge  goods 
and  passengers  from  abroad,  and  after  loading  with 
minerals,  oil,  maize,  etc.,  could  return  to  Constanti- 
nople and  the  Mediterranean.  Free  trade  and  free 
exchange  of  goods  were  not  officially  allowed. 

Nevertheless,  a  good  deal  of  import  and  export 
trade  was  going  on,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
authorities.  This  stage  of  transition  from  the  "  old  " 
to  the  "  new  "  economic  policy  seemed  to  give  plenty 
of  scope  for  all  kinds  of  international  intrigues  and 
rivalries,  and  large  profits  were  being  made  by  enter- 
prising business-men  of  various  nationalities. 

Two  Italian  steamship  companies,  subsidised  by 
the  Italian  Government,  were  plying  a  weekly  service 
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between  Batum  and  the  Adriatic  ports  of  Italy.  The 
political  conditions  of  the  country  seemed  to  be  quite 
stable  and  the  Soviet  authorities  were  maintaining 
perfect  order.  Before  leaving  Constantinople  wild 
rumours  had  been  circulated  in  the  local  press  to  the 
effect  that  Enver  Pasha  had  proclaimed;  a  new  Sultan- 
ate at  Batum,  and  that  all  Adjaristan  was  up  in  arms 
against  the  Soviet  regime.  Of  course  all  this  alarmist 
news  came  from  interested  sources  which  wanted 
to  prevent  additional  merchandise  from  being  sent 
to  Batum  while  stocks  were  selling  at  good  profits. 
The  Georgian  exchange  was  800,000  roubles  to  the 
pound  sterling  (in  December,  1921),  but  it  rapidly 
went  from  bad  to  worse  during  the  winter  months. 
When  we  arrived  at  Batum  we  learned  that  the 
town  had  been  absolutely  quiet;  all  that  had  happened 
was  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  a  certain  Mehmed 
Bek  Abashidze  and  some  of  his  followers,  notorious 
robber-chiefs  in  Adjaristan. 

Batum  normally  had  a  population  of  about  50,000 
inhabitants,  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  it  was 
crowded  with  every  imaginable  kind  of  refugee — 
bourgeois  people  and  Russian  and  Georgian  aristo- 
crats, who  were  trying  to  escape  from  Soviet  terri- 
tory, and  a  large  number  of  peasant  folk  who  were 
driven  from  their  homes  on  the  Turkish  frontier 
during  the  invasion  of  the  Kemalist  troops  when 
both  Kars  and  Alexandropol  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks.  At  the  Red  Barracks  (Krasni  Kazarna) 
many  hundreds  of  Armenian  and  other  refugees 
were  literally  stacked  on  shelves,  sleeping  layer  upon 
layer,   in   appalling   conditions. 

Tiflis   is   a  beautiful   city  and  remains   in  outward 
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appearance  much  as  it  was  in  1916.  We  made  a 
round  of  calls  upon  the  officials  to  explain  to  them 
the  nature  of  the  mission  on  which  we  had  come 
and  of  the  relief  work  which  we  intended  to  do.  The 
President  of  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Georgia  at  the 
time  was  Boudou  Mtivani;  owing  to  his  absence  in 
Moscow,  we  had  an  interview  with  Kavtaradze,  Com- 
missar of  Foreign  Affairs  and  acting-President. 
Kavtaradze  is  a  typical  Georgian,  about  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  a  quiet  and  thoughtful  man,  apparently 
well  versed  in  the  old  methods  of  diplomacy.  Of 
course  the  headquarters  of  the  Georgian  Soviet  (where 
this  interview  took  place)  is  the  former  palace  of 
the  Russian  viceroys.*  The  red  flag  now  is  flown 
over  the  palace-mast  and  the  old  red-coated  Cossacks 
and  footmen  have  given  way  to  Georgian  Red  Guards 
in  rather  shabby  uniform.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  while  we  were  having  our  talk  with  Kavtaradze, 
was  sitting  the  head  of  the  Central  Tcheka  for  the 
Caucasus,  who,  while  appearing  to  be  reading  a 
newspaper,  listened  with  marked  attention  to  our  con- 
versation. It  is  curiousf  that  most  of  the  Com- 
missars and  leaders  do  not  now  speak  western 
languages,  but  only  Russian  and  their  own  native 
tongue.  This  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the 
more  recent  orientation  to  which  the  new  regime  is 
tending.  Young  energetic  men,  possessing  a  Russian 
education  and  in  many  cases  a  Russian  outlook,  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  guide  the  destinies  of  their 
respective    countries,    at    least    for    the    time    being, 

*  I  had  been  received  in  the  same  room  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  in  1916. 

t  Curious,  in  view  of  the  wonderful  facility  with  which 
Caucasians  acquire  foreign  languages. 
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wider  Russian  auspices  and  they  are  naturally  deter- 
mined to  rule  out  any  possibility  of  political  "  in- 
trigues "    by   the    European    Powers. 

When  one  speaks  or  writes  about  the  Georgian 
people,  one  begins  by  describing  their  picturesque 
national  costumes  and  romantic  mountaineers' 
appearance,  their  gaiety  and  courage,  their  physical 
vigour,  and  "  care-freeness "  in  regard  to  life  in 
general.  How  they  love  to  waste  the  day  in 
palaver!  To  spin  out  a  dinner  with  toasts  and 
speeches  and  table  songs!  One  can  read  tales  by 
any  number  of  travellers  about  Georgia  and  one  finds 
in  them  all  practically  the  same  remarks  in  an  almost 
stereotyped  fashion!  The  inference  from  these 
impressions  is  that  the  Georgians  are  no  good  at 
business  or  handicrafts  and  that  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  these  artistic  people  to  acquire  the  neces- 
sary practical  experience  to  make  a  success  of  a 
national  state  of  their  own.  This  common  opinion 
was  not  corroborated  by  the  events  of  the  period  of 
national  independence.  Like  most  small  nations  that 
had  just  recovered  a  national  life,  they  were 
intoxicated  with  the  joy  and  the  significance  of  the 
occasion.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  some  of  their 
newly-fledged  statesmen  and  inexperienced  passport 
or  customs  officials  did  not  conduct  themselves 
according  to  the  traditions  of  international  courtesy; 
and  that  the  victory  they  had  achieved  had  some- 
what turned  their  heads.  Nevertheless,  looking  at 
the  position  in  a  proper  perspective,  one  cannot  deny 
that  the  Georgians  have  shown  quite  as  high)  a  degree 
of  statesmanship  and  political  intelligence  as  any 
other   people   in    similar   circumstances.      Both   under 
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the  regime  of  the  now-exiled  Menshevik  Government 
(of  Mr.  Jordania)  and  under  its  present  Government, 
the  Georgians  have  shown  a  genuine  capacity  and 
plenty  of  good  sense.  Making  full  allowance  for 
their  very  favourable  geographical  position  and  for 
the  wonderful  productivity  of  their  soil,  one  cannot 
deny  the  fact  that  Georgia  can  produce  strong  leaders 
when    she    needs   them. 

The  attitude  of  these  people  towards  us  of  the  West 
is  deserving  of  careful  notice.  Before  the  war  com- 
paratively few  Englishmen  or  Americans  had  settled  in 
the  Caucasus.  But  during  the  course  of  the  war,  Ger- 
mans, Austrians,  Hungarians,  and  later  Englishmen, 
Frenchmen,  and  Americans  came  in  large  or  small 
numbers.  The  natives  of  these  lands  welcomed  them  all 
with  open  arms  believing  them  to  be  men  of  superior 
culture  and  more  civilised  than  themselves.  But  in 
the  course  of  time  and  by  daily  contact  they  came  to 
learn  that  the  Westerners  were,  as  a  rule,  as  frail 
and  as  human  as  themselves,  without  the  virtues 
formerly  attributed  to  them  and  with  the  vices  and 
passions  common  to  men  all  over  the  world.  They 
saw  that  these  soldiers  of  Kulturtrager  were  as 
easily  corrupted  as  any  others;  that  in  given  cir- 
cumstances most  of  them  would  behave  in  the  same 
manner.  This  experience  brought  new  light  to  them 
and  they  began  to  perceive  very  shrewdly  the  factors 
most  prevalent  among  the  Westerners.  The  local 
Socialists  began  to  put  into  the  simple  brains  of 
the  natives  many  new  ideas,  namely,  that  these 
various  European  and  American  armies  or  missions 
had  not  come  as  liberators  of  the  Caucasian  peoples, 
but  for  purposes  of  self-interest  and  individual  specu- 
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lation.  The  natives,  therefore,  began  to  overlook 
everything  else  and  to  notice  exclusively  those  actions 
of  the  newcomers  which  fell  in  with  their  own  ideas. 
Experiences  were  not  wanting  to  confirm  them  in 
this  new  outlook.  The  general  disillusionment  about 
the  average  European  and  American  was  a  real 
factor  in  stimulating  the  nationalist  passions  of  the 
new  Republics.  Furthermore,  when  we  remember 
that  the  Communist  propaganda  was  day  after  day 
supplying  fresh  "  proofs "  of  Western  avarice  and 
selfishness,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  result. 
Many  books  published  by  Zinovieff,  Kameneff, 
Bukharin  and  others  have  been  widely  distributed 
in  all  the  vernacular  languages  regarding  the  "  pre- 
datory "  instincts  and  methods  of  the  Western 
peoples.  These  volumes  are  devoured  by  the  younger 
generation,  and  have  created  an  entirely  new  mental 
outlook  in  Trans-Caucasia. 

We  called  upon  Monsieur  Boris  Legrand,  the 
chief  delegate  of  Moscow  in  the  Caucasus.  The 
stairs  and  corridors  of  the  house  were  covered  with 
printed  bills  of  the  Third  International,  calling 
workers  and  peasants  of  the  world  to  a  universal 
peace  and  brotherhood.  Legrand  is  rather  an  un- 
conventional sort  of  diplomatist.  He  began  the  con- 
versation (through  an  interpreter,  in  Russian)  by 
making  a  full  inquiry  into  our  personal  antecedents 
and  our  opinions.  Once  he  was  satisfied,  he 
promised  to  give  us  all  the  help  in  his  power.  He 
sent  us  later  on  a  recommendation  addressed  to  the 
Armenian  Commissar  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  another 
open    letter    addressed    to    all    the    Russian    military 
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authorities  requesting  them  to  accord  us  the  facilities 
and  help  we  required.* 

In  Tiflis  as  in  Batum  a  good  deal  of  business 
speculation  was  being  done  with  or  without  the 
approval  of  the  authorities.  The  windows  of  our 
rooms  looked  out  on  the  most  active  street  of  the 
city.  There  being  no  "  Stock  Exchange "  officially 
recognised  or  allowed,  this  street  was  daily  used  as 
such  by  a  large  crowd  of  people.  Speculation  in 
foreign  currencies,  particularly  Turkish,  English,  and 
American,  was  in  full  swing  every  day  from  early 
morning.  Trading  in  merchandise  and  real  estate 
was  not  excluded  from  these  clandestine  operations. 
With  a  view  to  keeping  a  check  upon  such  illicit 
transactions  the  authorities  used  now  and  then 
suddenly  to  surround  the  square  with  troops  and 
drag  everybody  off  to  the  Tcheka  buildings  in  order 
to  search  their  pockets.  In  one  of  these  roundings-up 
("  oblava  "),  various  women  workers  of  the  American 
"  Near  East  Relief "  were  caught,  also  the  Persian 
Consul  at  Tiflis,  who  was  made  to  wait  five  hours 
in  the  biting  cold  until  his  turn  came  to  be  searched, 
and  was  only  released  on  proving  his  identity.  The 
case  of  the  American  women  was  gone  into  first  so 
as  to  spare  them  unnecessary  annoyance.  As  a  rule 
European  currencies  were  taken  from  the  victims  and 
a  corresponding  amount  of  local  Georgian  or  Russian 
roubles  was  paid  in  return  at  the  rate  of  the  day. 

One    of   the   tragedies   of    the    revolution   has   been 

*In  the  Russian  manner,  this  document  was  given  precedence 
over  ourselves,  as,  according  to  the  framing  of  the  covering 
letter,  we  persons  were  attached  to  the  document,  not  the 
document  to  ourselves  !  The  document  was  of  immense  help 
to  us  everywhere. 
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the  reduction  of  formerly  well-to-do  families  to  utter 
poverty  and  destitution.  The  bourgeoisie  of  Georgia, 
professional  men,  lawyers,  physicians,  bankers,  manu- 
facturers, are  enduring  an  almost  unbearable  distress 
and  destitution.  They  have  been  deprived  of  their 
properties,  their  businesses,  their  professional  prac- 
tices; and  in  order  to  make  two  ends  meet  they  are 
thrown  back  on  the  sale  of  household  furniture  or 
of  any  jewelry  they  may  have  possessed.  In  spite 
of  their  privations  and  physical  sufferings  they  are 
intensely  attached  to  their  social  and  national  ideals 
and  full  of  hope  for  the  coming  of  better  days. 
They  are  not  unmindful  of  the  gradual  "  evolution  " 
of  the  present  regime  and  they  expect  that  the  pro- 
cess is  bound  to  result  in  a  new  era  for  Russia  as 
well  as  for  the  Caucasian  peoples.  Most  of  them  are 
without  enmity  towards  the  authorities  in  power  and 
they  think  that  if  the  country  were  run,  even  under 
Soviet  auspices,  on  more  efficient  lines,  it  would 
recover  in  every  respect  sooner  than  is  generally 
believed. 

It  would  be  futile  to  ignore  the  great  trans- 
formation of  outlook  and  the  dynamic  forces 
which  the  war  and  revolution  have  set  in  motion 
among  these  Caucasian  peoples.  For  several  years 
they  tasted  the  wine  of  liberty  and  independence. 
The  glamour  of  this  period  still  dazzles  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  rank  and  file;  and  the  principle  of 
"  self-determination "  has  taken  deep  root  in  their 
minds.  It  is  impossible  not  to  notice  the  various 
manifestations  of  this  strong  self-consciousness  when 
men  and  women — crowded,  as  we  often  saw  them, 
into   wretched  barracks   and  tenements — yet   continue 
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to  plan  all  sorts  of  schemes  for  the  regeneration  of 
their  country.  This  nationalist  revival  in  Georgia, 
based  on  a  background  of  four  years  of  real  inde- 
pendence, is  bound  to  have  its  reverberations  in  the 
future  'and  our  complacent  Western  democracies  will 
have  to  take  note  of  it. 

Before  the  war,  in  walking  up  or  down  the  main 
street  at  Tiflis,  in  the  shops,  hotels,  theatres,  or  private 
houses,  one  heard  nothing  but  Russian  spoken  by 
all,  even  by  the  Georgians  themselves.  Now  it  is 
just  the  reverse.  One  hears  scarcely  any  Russian, 
and  at  the  so-called  "  Imperial "  Opera  every  night 
there  are  performances  of  ancient  national  epics  or 
drama  in  the  native  tongues.  Since  the  return  of 
Russian  power  to  the  Caucasus,  nationalist  activities 
seem  (in  one  way)  to  have  come  to  a  stand-still,  but 
one  cannot  help  observing  many  cross-currents  of  a 
subtle  character,  and  it  is  these  which  make  the 
politics  of  this  region  such  a  complex.  Communist 
watchwords  and  all  the  strange  things  they  imply 
have  been  imported  in  abundance  from  Russia  and 
most  people  seem  to  profess  them  pretty  freely.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  group  of  genuine  doctrinaire 
communists  of  Georgian  origin  exists  in  the  Cau- 
casus, but  it  learned  its  lesson  in  the  north,  and  now, 
coming  back  to  inherit  power  in  its  own  country,  it 
has  to  rely  in  large  part  upon  the  strength  of  Russian 
bayonets.  Such  men  who  have  returned  from  Russia 
have  succeeded  in  winning  over  a  certain  number  of 
youths,  who  have  donned  the  communist  badge  and 
constitute  the  civil  forces  of  the  new  regime.  No  one 
can  say  the  regime  in  Georgia  is  "popular"  or  demo- 
cratic. 
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Hitherto  no  mention  has  been  made  regarding  the 
persecution  of  the  Church  in  Georgia.  Inspired  by- 
Moscow  the  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  under- 
mine all  religious  faith  and  inculcate  the  materialist 
philosophy  of  Karl  Marx.  The  works  of  all  idealist 
philosophers  are  removed  from  circulation  —  from 
Plato    to    Nietsche! 

The  Catholicos  Leonidas  remained  in  Tiflis  during 
the  whole  of  the  Revolutionary  period  from  1918  to 
1921  when  he  died,  the  victim  of  an  epidemic  of 
cholera.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Catholicos 
Ambrose.  In  view  of  the  anti-religious  propaganda 
carried  on  by  the  Bolsheviks  and  the  active  perse- 
cution of  the  Church,  he  addressed  (February  7th, 
1922)  an  open  letter  to  the  Allied  Conference  at 
Genoa.  For  this  act  he  has  suffered  very  severely. 
Throughout  the  country  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
young  is  forbidden.  Large  numbers  of  the  clergy 
have  "disappeared  ";  and  in  many  villages  the  ancient 
Churches  have  not  merely  been  closed,  or  applied  to 
secular  uses,  but  have  been  deliberately  destroyed.  It 
is  reported  that  in  some  districts  the  peasants  have 
found  means  to  erect  new  wooden  buildings  for 
worship.  But  for  the  most  part,  the  young  genera- 
tion is  growing  up  Godless — their  minds  poisoned 
against    all    religious    thought    and    practice. 

The  Georgians  are  not  naturally  a  mystical  people. 
It  is  true,  I  think,  as  a  critical  observer  has  recently 
written,  that  "  mysticism  has  little  influence  among 
them  and  they  are  not  at  all  ascetic.  The  Georgians 
are  critical  and  liberal  of  mind.  One  cannot  say 
that  they  are  illogical  like  the  Russians;  there  is 
in  them  none  of  the   ferocity,  the  brutality,   the  cold 
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mystic  madness  of  the  Slav  race;  what  they  lack  is 
co-ordination,  moral  and  intellectual  discipline.  It 
is  certain  they  need  to  undergo  a  new  and  difficult 
education.  It  may  be  that  this  education  has  already 
commenced;  for  catastrophe,  when  it  does  not  irre- 
vocably destroy,  has  a  sovereign  instructive  value. 
Since  the  Georgians  have  been  under  the  heel  of 
the  Bolsheviks,  their  conditions  of  life  have  changed 
so  much  that  they  have  begun  to  come  in  contact 
with  reality  and  to  realise  the  true  nature  of  things. 
Thus  awakened,  they  may  forge  for  themselves  a 
personal  and  national  line  of  conduct  that  will  be 
their  salvation."*  If  I  were  a  symbolist,  I  should 
portray  Georgia  as  a  racehorse — palpitating,  furious, 
rushing  forward  blindly  it  knows  not  where;  rearing 
at  the  least  check,  not  having  yet  learnt  what  is  re- 
quired of  it,  or  what  it  can  do;  falling  at  the  first 
slackening  of  the  reins  into  a  fantastic,  prancing 
gait;  a  creature  made  for  parade,  and  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  eyes  rather  than  for  utility.  With  all  my  heart 
I  hope  that  the  charming  courser  will  collect  his 
capricious  and  fiery  energies  and  measuring  them, 
apply  them  to  the  task  of  making  a  sustained  progres- 
sive effort.  But,  however  that  may  be,  the  soul  of  this 
people  in  which  there  is  neither  baseness  nor  illwill, 
has  endeared  it  to  me  for  ever. 

An  undoubted  gain  derived  from  the  establishment 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Caucasus  is  the  mainten- 
ance of  internal  peace  and  order,  which  in  its  turn 
has  produced  a  certain  economic  activity  and  revival. 
The  Soviet  regime  has  re-established  economic  unity 

*  Quoted  from  Odette  Keun,  The  Land  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
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throughout  the  country.  When  the  former  nationalist 
Governments  were  in  power  from  1918  to  1920,  each 
one  tried  to  throttle  its  neighbour  by  shutting  off 
railway  transport  and  supplies.  The  Tatars  did  every- 
thing they  could  to  prevent  the  Baku  oil  from  going 
to  Armenia  and  Georgia,  without  which  the  latter 
two  could  not  keep  their  railways  running.  As  soon 
as  the  Soviet  Union  was  brought  about  these 
barriers  were  removed  and  all  the  resources  of  the 
country  were  evenly  distributed.  Now  the  rulers  of 
the  new  regime  in  the  Republics  are  all  members 
of  the  same  party.  Inter-Republican  disputes,  such 
as  formerly  would  have  led  to  conflict  and  clash  of 
arms  are  settled  peacefully  by  negotiation. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  giving  a  false  impres- 
sion if  one  were  to  ignore  the  underground  rumblings 
which  continue  to  be  heard  beneath  the  placid  sur- 
face of  things  in  the  Caucasus.  And  there  are 
factors  which  have  already  done  more  than  threaten 
to  disturb  the  peace.  The  mass  of  the  Georgian 
intelligentsia  do  not  make  any  secret  of  their  national- 
ist ideals,  and  their  sentiments  find  expression  from 
time  to  time  in  anti-governmental  actions  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  demonstrations  in  March  (1922)  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Soviet 
Government  at  Tiflis,  and  in  the  carefully  organised 
revolt    of   1924.* 

We  are  not  concerned  here  with  the  question  of 
how  much  wisdom  there  is  in  an  anti-governmental 
attitude  under  the  present  circumstances.  It  was 
commonly    believed    that    a    foreign    Power    encour- 

*  It  is  estimated  that  about  4,000  men  were  executed  as  a 
result  of  this  revolt,  and  many  more  were  sent  into  exile. 
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aged  the  exiled  leaders  of  the  former  Government 
to  hold  out  hopes  of  foreign  assistance  to  the 
Georgian  people.  At  Tiflis  it  was  widely  believed 
that  the  foreign  Power  in  question  intended  to  under- 
take a  political  mandate  over  Georgia,  and  to  drive 
the  Russians  out  of  the  country!  In  the  writer's 
opinion,  it  is  a  crime  on  the  part  of  any  European 
Power  to  foster  such  false  hopes  among  the 
Georgian  people,  and  thus  prompt  them  to  hasty 
action  which  may  bring  disaster  upon  themselves. 
Georgian  leaders  at  home  and  abroad  would  serve 
their  national  cause  better  if  they  studied  the  folly 
of  their  Armenian  neighbours  hi  relying  upon  the 
fair  words  and  promises  of  European  statesmen. 
They  have  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain 
by  yielding  to  the  blandishments  of  interested 
Western    Powers. 

To  sum  up  this  brief  review  of  the  situation  in 
Georgia — it  is  the  maintenance  of  political  tyranny 
along  with  a  growing  economic  freedom.  Voluntary 
and  democratic  institutions  are  suppressed.  There 
is  no  right  of  public  meeting.  The  Press  is  under 
the  strictest  control.  The  O.G.P.U.  (or  "  Tcheka  ") 
is  supreme.  Anyone  can  be  arrested  and  shot  by 
courtmartial.  Individuals,  however,  do  talk  openly 
and  often  without  fear  against  the  Government.  And 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  ruffians  who 
seized  power  when  the  Red  Forces  first  entered 
Trans-Caucasia  have  been  got  rid  of.  The  purging 
of  "  The   Party  "  goes  on  steadily. 

A  leading  official  spoke  to  me  about  the  N.E.P. 
("new  economic  policy").  The  Government,  he  said, 
will  retain   control  of  the  key  industries  in  order  to 
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control  prices,  but  will  give  concessions  in  all  the 
smaller  enterprises.  It  is  already  restoring  houses, 
gardens,  and  small  properties.  Retail  trading  is 
beginning  again  everywhere.  I  asked  about  the  con- 
cessions; do  they  not  mean  in  fact  an  admission 
that  nationalisation  will  not  "  work "  in  a  primitive 
country  like  Russia?  "Of  course,"  he  said,  "the 
present  primitive  conditions  of  Russia  and  of  the 
Caucasus  are  most  unfruitful  soil  for  a  Communist 
experiment.  It  would  be  much  easier  to  carry  it 
out  in  U.S.A.,  for  instance.  Concessions  will  be 
given  for  a  period  only,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
Then  they  will  be  withdrawn,  and  reversion  to  the 
State  will  take  place."  Many  of  the  Communist 
party  are  prepared  to  admit  that  "  capitalism  "  is  a 
necessary  stage  in  the  evolution  of  industry.  Once 
the  workers  are  sufficiently  qualified,  they  will  be 
able  to  assume  control.  The  Commissars  have  a 
profound  belief  in  education.  "  Give  us  time  to  train 
up  our  people  in  the  principles  of  Communism,  and 
they  will  work  not  for  personal  gain,  but  for  the 
common   good." 

Meanwhile  Messrs.  Harriman  have  obtained  a  very 
important  concession  to  exploit  the  Manganese  mines 
at  Chiaturi  and  are  now  busily  engaged  in  the 
restoration   and   the   development   of   this   industry.  - 
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(B.)    ARMENIA. 
1917.     The    Russian    Revolution. 

March,  1918.     Brest-Litovsk;     Russian     influence 

withdrawn. 

May  28,  „         Russian    Armenia    proclaimed    an 

independent  Republic  (under 
"  Dashnakists  "). 

April  26,  1920.  San  Remo  Conference  asks  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  define  the  bound- 
aries of  Armenia.  « 

Aug.  10,  „        Treaty  of  Sevres   (Wilson  Award) 

proposed  to  turn  over  the  greater 
part  of  four  "  vilayets "  (Van, 
Ezeryoum,  Bitlis  and  Mush)  to 
Armenia. 

Oct.  31,  „         Turkish  thrust;  fall  of  Kars. 

Nov.,  „         Russian    Red    Army    at    Akstafa. 

Vratzian  (Russophile)  substi- 
tuted for  Ohandjanian  (Entento- 
phile)  Coalition  Govt.     Civil  War. 

Dec.  2,  „         General   Dro   proclaimed  the   first 

Soviet     Republic     of     Armenia. 
(Kassian,    President.) 
Treaty    of    Alexandropol     signed; 
(Sourmalou,  Kars,  and  Ardahan 
ceded  to  Turkey). 

Feb.  18,         1921.     Dashnakists     (Vratzian)     effect     a 

"  coup "  at  Erivan,  and  restore 
former   government. 

April  2,  „         Vratzian,    etc.    fled;— Soviet    Govt. 

restored,  with  Alexander  Mias- 
nikian   as    President. 
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May,  1921.     Moscow     sent     supplies     of     agri- 

cultural machinery  and  of  cloth. 
Also  1|  million  roubles  in  gold, 
to  purchase  seed  and  animals. 

Oct.  13,  „         Treaty  of   Kars:   between   Turkey, 

Russia   and   the   Caucasian    Re- 
publics,     confirms      cession      of 
Kars,   Ardahan   and   Sourmalou. 
1922.     Trans-Caucasian  Federation;  asso- 
ciating    Armenia     in     a     Soviet 
Union   with    Georgia   and   Azer- 
baijan. 
1922/3.     Original    Bolshevik    personnel    re- 
placed   by    moderates;    and    era 
of    rapid    progress    begun. 
1925.     Dr.  Nansen  visited  Erivan,  on  be- 
half  of  the   League   of   Nations' 
Refugee    Settlement    Scheme. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  these  chapters  to  deal  with 
the  Armenian  question  as  a  whole.  The  tragic  story 
of  the  Turkish  Armenians  since  1914  has  been  omitted 
as  having  no  place  in  a  book  dealing  with  the  Cau- 
casus only.  I  do  not  see  any  prospect  of  a  gather- 
ing together  of  all  the  Armenians.  They  are  too 
widely  dispersed,  100,000  or  more  are  now  in  Syria, 
40,000  to  50,000  are  in  Greece  and  the  Balkan  States, 
large  communities  of  Armenians  are  established  in 
Europe,  America  and  in  India.  But  the  important 
and  dominating  fact  is  that  an  Armenia  exists  to-day. 
The  Soviet  Republic  of  Armenia,  with  its  capital 
at  Erivan,  is  a  part  of  the  Caucasian  Federation, 
linked    up    with    Moscow.      Well    over    one    million 
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Armenians  are  already  established  here.  It  is  a 
national  home.  It  includes  Etchmiadzin,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Armenian  Patriarchs.  Armenian  is  the 
language  everywhere   spoken. 

From  all  accounts  real  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  past  four  years.  The  writer  is  well  aware 
of  what  the  country  has  been  through,  for  he  was 
there  at  the  time  of  the  famine,  and  after  war  and 
revolution  had  done  their  worst.  One  of  the  Armenian 
Commissars,  who  visited  London  last  year  (1925), 
claimed  that  since  peace  had  been  established  under 
Soviet  rule  the  country  was  being  rebuilt.  There  is 
no  need  to  reproduce  here  all  that  he  said  in  regard 
to  the  European  Powers  which  had  made  repeated 
"  promises "  to  help  the  Armenian  people.  His 
reasonings  on  this  subject  contained  very  little  of 
credit  to  the  Powers  concerned.  Nevertheless,  he  and 
his  colleagues  were  hopeful  in  respect  of  the  future 
of  their  country.  Under  the  stress  of  war  conditions, 
he  said,  the  Armenians  had  thrown  in  their  lot 
with  their  neighbours  the  Georgians  and  the  Tatars, 
and  under  the  auspices  of  Moscow  had  terminated 
the  old  frontier  disputes  and  expelled  the  former 
governments  which  had  made  themselves  instruments 
of  the  Western  Powers,  thus  giving  an  opportunity 
to  the  war-wearied  peoples  to  start  life  afresh.  It 
is  no  concern  of  the  writer  to  enter  into  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  the  "  Bolshevik  "  versus  "  Menshevik  " 
controversy,  which  continues  to  be  fiercely  debated 
in  many  quarters.  In  face  of  the  vastness  of  the 
present  problems,  how  to  preserve  order  and 
security,  how  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country, 
the    cries    of    "  party "   leaders    seem    to    him    rela- 
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tively  unimportant.  One  recalls  many  scenes  as  the 
following.  Midnight;  a  Caucasian  railway  station. 
We  had  been  forty  hours  on  the  train,  herded  in 
dark  compartments,  with  no  glass  (boards  only)  in 
the  window  frames.  Our  food  supplies  had  run 
out  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  we  were 
hungry,  sleepless  and  dirty  beyond  description.  One 
felt  a  ruthless  impatience  with  all  the  world,  and 
particularly  with  those  human-beings  who,  carrying 
loads  of  unpleasant  parasites,  kept  pressing  their  un- 
savoury bodies  upon  one.  Dumped  out  in  pitch 
darkness,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  worse  "  jam  "  than 
ever.  We  had  to  choose  between  the  crowd  on  the 
platform  plus  a  freezing  wind,  and  the  crowd  in  the 
waiting-room,  plus  a  foul  and  foetid  atmosphere.  We 
went  in.  We  sat  down  on  our  baggage,  wedged  firmly 
in  the  crowd,  unable  to  distinguish  the  faces  of  those 
nearest  us.  All  at  once  daylight  came;  and  the  violent 
repulsion  one  felt  towards  this  stinking  mass  of 
humanity  began  to  dissolve  when  one  saw  how  far 
worse  off  these  people  were  than  ourselves.  I  was 
accustomed  to  hearing  Georgian,  Turkish,  Armenian. 
These  were  Russian  words,  piteously  sobbed 
out  by  a  child.  Then  somebody  cursed:  "More 
Volga  children  .  . .  came  in  an  hour  ago."  Mentally 
one  registered  another  curse  upon  those  respon- 
sible for  these  circumstances.  Without  parents, 
friends,  food  or  shelter,  these  little  starved,  naked 
scraps  of  humanity  flying  from  famine  on  the  Volga 
had  come  to  find  certain  death  here. 

Many  among  us  have  been  accustomed  to  associate 
the  Armenian  question  exclusively  with  Turkey.  It 
is   important   that   they   should   now   realise   that   the 
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future  of  the  Armenians  is  bound  up  with  that  of 
Russia.  The  Government  of  Erivan  has  control  over 
internal  affairs,  while  foreign  affairs,  the  army  and 
certain  other  departments,  are  controlled  by  Moscow. 
In  1925,  64  per  cent  of  the  trade  was  in  private 
hands  and  the  rest  in  those  of  the  Government  trad- 
ing organisations.  The  Government  aims  at  reversing 
this  position  of  affairs  and  getting  control  of  64  per 
cent  of  the  trade.  The  Governments  of  Erivan, 
Tiflis  and  Baku  are  quite  well  aware  that  if  they 
are  to  have  real  autonomy  in  the  future  they  will  have 
to  work  hard  to  lay  the  foundations  of  industrial 
capacity  and  a  stable  social  life. 

Individually  the  members  of  the  Government  at 
Erivan  are  serious,  intelligent  and  hard-working  men; 
it  was  a  common  sight  to  see  these  Commissars 
sitting  in  cold,  fireless  rooms  with  their  overcoats  on, 
while  the  available  fuel  was  reserved  for  heating  the 
larger  rooms  of  their  staffs.  We  met  Miasnikian, 
who  was  then  undoubtedly  the  most  important  man 
in  Armenia.  He  was  a  typical  Russian  Armenian, 
clad  in  a  tunic  buckled  in  at  the  waist,  his  hair 
cropped  close.  He  made  his  reputation  first  in 
Russia  by  organising  the  resistance  to  Kolchak.  He 
did  fine  work  in  Trans-Caucasia  by  organising  a 
stout  resistance  to  the  famine.* 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  Mr.  Mravian  was  Com- 
missar for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  it  was  who  dealt 
with  us  over  the  question  of  the  7,000  refugees 
brought  to  Armenia  from  Bagdad  by  the  British 
Government.  The  Lord  Mayor's  Fund  received  the 
sum   of    £45,000    for   the    settlement    of   these    people 

*  Miasnikian  was  killed  in  a  flying  accident  in  1924. 
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at  Gamarlou.  They  were  successfully  established 
under  the  general  direction  of  our  very  capable 
administrators,  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Harcourt  and  Mr. 
Dudley   S.   Northcote. 

We  saw  something  of  Erzingian,  Commissar  for 
Agriculture,  and  of  Lukashin,  now,  in  1926,  the 
President.  The  group  of  men  who  threw  Armenia 
into  the  arms  of  Russia  in  the  winter  of  1920 — 21 
undoubtedly  did  a  real  service  to  their  country;  at  a 
great  cost,  no  doubt — and  at  the  sacrifice  of  many 
cherished  traditions  and  ambitions,  and  in  defiance  of 
public  opinion  in  Europe.  Yet  it  is  true  they  saved  their 
country  from  extinction,  by  the  only  means  available. 
And  whatever  the  motives*  of  Russia  may  have  been 
in  resuming  control  over  her  former  Caucasian  prov- 
inces, it  remains  undeniable  that  by  so  doing  she 
has  done  more  for  the  Armenians  than  all  the 
Western    Powers    together. 

Having  said  this,  one  has  to  qualify  the  statement 
by  a  reference  to  the  moral  mischief  wrought  by 
the  official  policy  towards  religion.  Among  other 
vexed  questions,  there  stands  out  the  policy  of  the 
Soviet  towards  religion  and  church  institutions. 
In  this  respect  Armenia  has  suffered  less  than 
Georgia.  But  the  same  general  policy  prevails 
throughout  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Armenian  Church 
has  been  undermined  and  recently  divided  by  a 
schismatic  movement.  It  appears  that  the  so-called 
"  Living  Church "  in  Armenia  will  be  temporarily 
subsidised  by  the  authorities  as  a  stick  with  which 
to  beat  the  National  Church. 

At    Etchmiadzin    we    went   to    pay    our   respects    to 

*  "  Economic  necessity  " — has  been  the  prime  motive. 
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His  Holiness  the  Catholicos,  and  we  were  delighted 
to  find  that  the  Church  treasures  have  been  preserved 
and  that  the  Church  property  in  land  has  been  partly 
restored.  In  most  of  the  villages  the  Churches  remain 
open*  and  the  people  go  to  their  services  when  they 
can  get  them.  The  clergy  are  tolerated,  although 
completely  disenfranchised  along  with  speculators  and 
profiteers.  A  highly  respected  Armenianf  from 
London  has  visited  Erivan  and  it  is  reassuring  to 
read  these  words  from  his  report.  He  says,  "  It  is 
true  that  our  Church  has  been  persecuted  and  His 
Holiness  the  Catholicos  has  made  many  complaints, 
but  our  Government  is  trying  to  solve  these  ques- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  majority  of 
our  people."  Let  us  frankly  admit  that  religion  in  the 
Near  East  has  been  too  much  associated  with  party 
politics  and  with  the  older  ideal  of  nationalism.  The 
Armenian  Church  must  become  prophetic  once  again. 
It  is  a  great  church,  rich  in  liturgy  and  in  faith  and 
in  mystical  and  creative  passion.  If,  by  some  splendid 
miracle  of  human  fellowship,  those  that  have  come 
out  from  the  Armenian  church  could  be  received 
back  again,  and  into  an  adequate  leadership,  a  dan- 
gerous and  difficult  problem  in  the  situation  would 
be    solved.  % 

The  Armenians  have  the  capacity  to  make  a  great 
contribution  to  the  world,  not  only  in  religion  but  in 
art,  science  and  literature.  We  are  inclined  to  asso- 
ciate Armenia  with  tragedy  and  misfortune.     Inevit- 

*  We  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  use  of  a  Church 
for  our  own  (Anglican)  Mass. 

f  Dr.  Dinjian. 

%  Vide  the  report  by  Mr.  John  R.  Voris  of  the  American 
"  Near  East  Relief,"  151  5th  Av.,  New  York. 
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ably!  Yet  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  what  these 
people  can  create  when  they  are  given  the  chance. 
Even  in  England  where  the  Armenian  community  is 
a  small  one  the  public  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  Sarkis  Katchadourian,  whose  pictures  have 
been  so  highly  praised  by  Brangwyn;  of  Haig 
Gudenian,  whose  compositions  have  delighted  us  at  the 
Queen's  Hall;  of  Zabelle  Boyajian,  whose  beautiful 
book  "  Armenian  Legends  and  Poems,"*  is  illustrated 
with  her  own  drawings.  Many  other  names  might 
be  mentioned.  Armenian  art  has  its  origin  in  the 
intoxicating  atmosphere  of  ancient  Asia,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  infused  sometimes  with  slow  and  gentle 
melancholy,  sometimes  with  a  delicious  rapture  which 
suggests  the  marvellous  moonlight,  the  wondrous 
dawn  and  glorious  sunsets  of  the  East.  But  along 
with  these  characteristics  there  is  also  a  moderation, 
a  logical  clearness  and  a  practical  element  in  Armenian 
thought  which  marks  it  as  distinctively  akin  to  the 
western.  The  Armenians  escaping  the  cruder  forms 
of  fatalism  are  inoculated  through  and  through  with 
the  doctrine  of  freedom,  and  this  conviction  has 
never  failed  to  influence  their  artistic  and  literary 
work. 

Further  travels  took  our  party  into  the  rural  areas. 
In  a  typical  mountain  village  (in  Ashtarak,  containing 
about  5,000  inhabitants,)  we  found  no  fewer  than  nine 
orphanages  for  derelict  children  and  several  "  camps  " 
of  refugees,  mostly  from  the  Kars  district.  These 
institutions  were  well  kept,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
war  had  never  reached  this  place,  and  also  be- 
cause   the   Armenian    community   of    Moscow   had   in 

*  J.  M.  Dent  and  Sons,  Ltd. 
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the  past  supplied  them  with  the  necessary  equipment 
and  methods  of  organisation.  Nevertheless  the 
decline  in  general  standards  was  everywhere  to  be 
discerned.  We  spent  the  night  at  this  important 
village  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
local  "  Revcom  "*  and  we  found  ourselves  in  very 
congenial  company,  for  we  were  not  complete 
strangers  but  found  friends  among  them.  Recollec- 
tions of  the  past  and  earnest  hopes  for  the  future  pro- 
vided abundant  material  for  our  conversation,  which 
lasted  far  into  the  night.  We  sat  round  a  table  with 
coats  and  rugs  on  to  protect  ourselves  against  the 
bitter  cold,  our  only  light  being  a  small  stick  of 
candle.  A  bottle  of  local  wine  was  produced  and 
many  toasts  were  proposed,  including  those  to  a 
new  "international"  and  the  "future  peace  of  the 
world." 

On  the  next  morning  the  horses  were  ready  for  us 
early  to  start  on  a  long  tour  of  the  villages  around 
the  foot  of  Mount  Alagheuz.  Escorted  by  Armenian 
Cavalry  N.C.O's.  we  rode  over  the  hard  frozen  country 
and  through  miles  and  miles  of  vineyards.  With  a 
view  to  sheltering  the  vines  against  the  frosts  of  the 
winter,  the  custom  is  to  bury  them  during  the  severe 
months  under  a  heap  of  soil;  but  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years  this  had  not  been  practicable  and 
the  vines  had  been  exposed  to  the  winds  and  frosts 
and  suffered  badly.  It  will  be  some  years  before  the 
vine  industry  can  recover.  We  had  to  travel  at  a 
foot's  pace  and  the  freezing  wind  made  our  limbs  so 
stiff  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  kept  our  saddles. 
Enormous      numbers      of      refugees      from      Turkish 

*  Revolutionary  Committee. 
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Armenia  were  settled  in  these  villages,  among  them 
many  once  prosperous  farmers  of  Van  and  Erzerum 
now  reduced  to  destitution.  We  visited  rows  of  mud 
huts  where  whole  families  were  down  with  sickness, 
and  there  was  no  food  or  fire  whatever.  We  stood 
aghast,  looking  at  the  starved  and  frozen  people  and 
emaciated  children  and  wondered  how  any  of  them 
could  survive.  On  our  return  to  Erivan  we  made 
immediate  arrangements  to  supply  weekly  rations  for 
at  least  300  starving  families  in  these  villages  and 
these  goods  were  sent  out  each  Monday  in  bullock 
waggons  from  our  central  supply  stores.  At  the 
same  time  in  other  districts  agricultural  conditions 
were  improving;  and  since  1922  the  conditions  have 
been  transformed. 

The  difficulties  with  which  the  Armenian  Govern- 
ment has  to  contend  are  still  very  serious.  There 
is  a  serious  lack  of  transport;  the  railway  service  is 
inadequate  and  there  is  also  a  shortage  of  motor 
lorries,  horses,  carts,  mules  and  oxen.  Production 
is  restricted  owing  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  a 
number  of  able-bodied  men  in  training  for  the  militia. 
In  certain  areas  there  is  a  serious  overcrowding  of  the 
population  owing  to  the  incoming  of  fresh  refugees.* 
There  is  also  a  lack  of  credit.  Up  to  the  present 
the  Armenian  Government  has  been  unable  to  negoti- 
ate a  loan.  Ultimately,  of  course,  this  trouble  is  due 
to  the  disguised  warfare  still  going  on  between 
Moscow  and  the  Western  Powers.  Towards  the 
restoration  of  confidence  the  best  thing  would  be 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  between  Russia  and  Great 
Britain. 

*  We  deal  at  greater  length  with  this  problem  below. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Erivan  we  found 
specially  occupied  with  irrigation  plans.  There  are 
several  important  schemes  of  irrigation  already  worked 
out,  and  in  fact  an  important  beginning  has  been 
made  to  put  these  schemes  (at  Leninakan  and  at 
Etchmiadzin)  into  effect.  The  importance  of  cotton 
in  Armenia  is  very  great.  The  late  Nationalist 
Government  made  cotton  a  Government  monoply  in 
1920,  but  fixed  the  price  at  about  half  the  market 
value  of  cotton;  and  in  consequence  the  peasants 
were  reluctant  to  cultivate  these  crops.  The  present 
Government  has  exempted  the  peasants  from  taxation 
for  two  years  and  has  fixed  the  price  at  from  10  to 
15  gold  roubles,  i.e.,  the  pre-war  rate.  Five  roubles  is 
the  excise  charge.  Cotton  is  to  be  the  basis  of 
Armenian  State  finance  and  the  Government  desires 
to  encourage  the  peasants  in  every  possible  way. 
The  average  cotton  crop  in  this  area  is  from  12  to 
15  poods  to  one  dessiatin*  of  land. 

As  to  vine  cultivation,  the  pre-war  area  devoted  to 
wine-growing  in  the  Armenian  province  was  about 
12,000  dessiatins,  but  owing  to  the  Turkish  occupation 
of  the  Kars  district  half  that  area  has  been  lost. 
Of  the  6,000  dessiatins  left,  15  per  cent  are  out  of 
action  owing  to  other  causes. 

Tinned  fruit  is  likely  to  be  an  important  industry 
here,  especially  peach  cultivation.  The  Government 
is  reluctant  to  encourage  the  growing  of  rice,  since 
it  involves  the  spread  of  mosquitoes  and  of  malarial 
fever,  but  the  peasants  are  devoted  to  rice  as  a  food 
and  will  undoubtedly  grow  as  much  as  they  can. 
Recent  experiments  in  tobacco-growing  are  encourag- 

*  Two  and  a  half  acres. 
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ing.  Forestry  and  cattle-raising  are  likely  to  be  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  future.  In  particular, 
the  district  of  Lori  is  likely  to  be  an  important 
dairy-farming  centre,  and  with  American  expert  advice 
the  villagers  of  that  district  are  already  making  good 
progress. 

As  to  trade  in  general,  the  Centrosoius  of  Russia 
corresponds  to  the  Armenian  Co-operative  Society  at 
Erivan,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  "  Haicop."  Its 
activities  include  those  of  both  production  and  dis- 
tribution. We  were  informed  of  one  recent  trans- 
action which  involved  the  sale  and  export  of  17,000 
poods  of  cotton  and  the  purchase  and  import  of 
25,000  poods  of  flour  from  Constantinople.  There  are 
from  110  to  120  branches  of  Haicop  scattered  all 
over  the  country.  All  Government  employees  are 
members  of  the  Society  and  purchase  their  goods 
through  its  local  agencies. 

We  have  made  a  reference  above  to  the  problem 
of  refugees.  Towards  a  solution  of  this  problem 
the  American  "  Near  East  Relief "  Committee  has 
done  an  admirable,  nay  an  unique,  piece  of  work. 
The  British  Government  has  recently*  nominated 
the  Committee  of  the  Armenian  (Lord  Mayor's) 
Fund  to  deal  with  the  settlement  of  Armenian 
refugees  on  the  territory  of  Russian  Armenia. 
The  Greek  Government,  harassed  with  the  multi- 
tude of  its  own  refugees,  is  at  its  wits'  end  to  know 
what  to  do  with  the  additional  burden  of  the  50,000 
Armenians  from  Smyrna,  Cilicia,  and  from  the  Black 
Sea  districts.  A  number  have  been  able  to  find 
work  and  adapt  themselves  to  local  conditions,  but 
*  1924. 
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the  Greek  Government  has  stated  officially  that  it  is 
impossible  to  arrange  for  the  permanent  settlement 
of  all  the  Armenians  in  Greece.  It  has  already  spent 
seventy  million  drachmas  on  their  conveyance  and 
temporary  shelter  and  relief,  and  it  desires  their 
transport  to  other  appropriate  territory  without  delay.* 
Apart  from  our  desire  upon  general  humanitarian 
grounds  to  enable  these  destitute  folk  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood for  themselves,  we  of  Great  Britain  have  a  very 
direct  responsibility  in  the  matter,  for  our  statesmen 
joined  with  our  Allies  in  promising  to  the  Armenian 
people  an  independent  Armenian  State,  the  boundaries 
of  which  were  decided  upon  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1920;  but  the  Treaty  of  Sevres 
proved  abortive.  The  Armenians  were  then  promised 
a  "  national  home,"  i.e.,  an  autonomous  region,  under 
Turkish  sovereignty.  However,  both  projects  were 
abandoned  at  Lausanne,  1922 — 3.  The  present  con- 
ditions of  the  refugees,  dispersed  as  they  are  through- 
out the  Near  East,  are  utterly  unstable  and  demoralis- 
ing;  and  are  a  terrible  reproach  to  ourselves. 

There  have  been  various  proposals  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Armenians  exiled  from  Turkey.  The 
British  Dominions  (in  particular  Canada  and  Australia), 
Brazil,  and  other  countries  have  been  mentioned.  A 
few  will  find  their  own  way  to  such  countries,  but  the 
expense  and  other  difficulties  are  insuperable  for  any 
large  number.  By  its  quota  laws  the  United  States 
will  admit  a  strictly  limited  number.  By  far  the  best 
solution  under  the  circumstances  seems  to  be  to  estab- 

*  The  Greek  Government  has  stated  that  it  would  be  willing 
to  defray  part  of  the  cost  of  transport,  provided  that  Greek 
vessels  were  employed. 
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lish  these  exiles  in  Russian  Armenia,  where  they 
will  find  themselves  in  a  country  inhabited  almost 
exclusively  by  their  own  nationals  and  in  conditions 
to  which  they  are  not  strangers.  The  Russian 
Government,  through  Mr.  Tchicherin  (April,  1923) 
has  offered  facilities  for  their  admission:  and  the 
Government  of  the  Federated  Republics  of  Trans- 
Caucasia  has  offered  to  accept  10,000  of  them  at  once. 
The  scheme*  which  has  been  discussed  and  approved 
by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  one  which 
involves  two  distinct  operations:  first,  the  preparation 
of  the  land  by  drainage  or  irrigation,  and  the  build- 
ing of  at  least  temporary  huts,  etc.,  then  the  transport 
from  Greece  or  Bulgaria  of  Armenian  agricultural 
workers  and  their  families,  and,  be  it  noted,  their 
maintenance  for  say  nine  months  between  the  sowing 
and  the  reaping  of  the  harvest.  Further  details  of 
the  plan  are  as  follows: — 

Irrigation    of    100,000    acres. 

Building  10,000  huts. 

Supplying   tractors,  machinery,   seed  and  cattle. 

Transport  of  15,000 — 25,000  refugees  from  Greece 
to  Batum  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  thence  to 
Erivan. 

Guarantee  of  six — nine  months'  maintenance. 
The  estimated  cost  of  this  programme  is  £1,000,000 
sterling.  Cotton  is  the  most  favourable  crop  for  this 
labour  to  concentrate  upon.  There  is  a  great  short- 
age of  cotton  in  Russia,  and  the  land  in  question 
has  been  proved  by  experiment  on  a  small   scale  to 

*Two  of  Dr.  Nansen's  experts,  Mr.  Quisling  and  Mr. 
Macintosh,  are  still  at  work  in  Erivan,  upon  the  details  of  this 
scheme,  Jan.,  1926. 
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be  capable  of  turning  out  a  high-grade  sample.  Some 
10,000  acres  in  the  Republic  were  sown  with  cotton 
last  year,  and  found  a  ready  market  locally  at  a  very 
remunerative  price,  so  that  cotton-growing  is  no  new 
venture  in  Armenia.  Further,  the  Central  Govern- 
ment of  Russia  is  likely  to  do  everything  possible 
to  foster  such  a  scheme  in  view  of  its  present  short 
supply   of  this  important   raw  material. 
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(C.)  AZERBAIJAN. 

March,  1918.     Russian    influence    withdrawn. 

May  28,  „         Azerbaijan,   an  independent   Tatar 

Republic  (anti-Bolshevik).  Par- 
liament elected  by  adult  suffrage, 
Moslem  women  voting  for  the 
first  time  in  history.  Gandja 
(Elisabetpol)  the  first  capital; 
Baku  held  by  Russians  and 
Armenians. 

Aug.,  „         Arrival    of    the    British    "  Dunster 

force." 

Sept.  15  „         Withdrawal    of    General    Dunster- 

ville,  and  Baku  captured  by  the 
Turks. 

Nov.  17,  „         General  Thomas  enters  Baku  with 

Allied    troops. 

Jan.,  1920.     Independence    of    Republic    recog- 

nised "  de  facto "  by  Allied 
Supreme  Council. 

April  26,  „         Russian    Red    army    enters    Azer- 

baijan, and  Soviet  Republic  set 
up,  with  Dr.  Narimanoff,  Premier. 

March,  1922.     Azerbaijan  becomes  member  of  the 

new  Trans-Caucasian  Federa- 
tion. 


The  Soviet  Republic  of  Azerbaijan,  as  it  is  now 
called,  must  not  be  confused  with  the  province  of 
that  name  in  the  north-western  corner  of  Persia.  It 
is  the  Tatar  or,  one  should  say,  "  Azerbaijani "  Re- 
public formed  out  of  the  former  Russian  provinces 
of  Baku  and  Elizabetpol  (Gandja).     M.  Legrand,  the 
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representative  of  Moscow  in  the  Caucasus,  was  good 
enough  to  give  us  an  open  letter,  Jan.,  1922,  to  the 
authorities,  and  the  Azerbaijan  Mission  at  Tiflis 
promised  to  reserve  a  coupe  on  the  train.  This  did 
not  materialise,  however,  and  after  waiting  several 
days,  our  patience  was  exhausted  and  my  companion 
and  I  decided  to  start,  no  matter  under  what  condi- 
tions. After  some  struggle  at  the  station,  we  boarded 
the  train  and  entered  a  dirty,  bare  compartment,  the 
windows  of  which  being  without  glass  were  roughly 
boarded,  with  just  a  small  hole  in  the  middle  for 
light  and  ventilation.  The  sanitary  conditions  of  this 
train  were  almost  unbearable,  and  the  48  hours  of 
this  journey  (300  miles)  to  Baku  will  ever  remain  to 
me   a  grim  memory. 

Among  the  numerous  folk  who  shared  our  compart- 
ment was  a  jolly  young  Russian  student  going  to 
Moscow,  always  sitting,  I  remember,  upon  his  little  tin 
case  of  sugar,  a  few  lumps  of  which  he  would  exchange 
(in  lieu  of  currency)  for  the  necessities  of  life!  At 
the  little  station  of  Minyet-chowa  we  were  delayed 
for  several  hours  by  the  de-railing  of  our  engine,  and 
our  food  supplies  ran  out.  The  only  thing  to  do  was 
to  wander  off  in  search  of  provisions  which  we 
never  found.  Most  of  the  scanty  population  was 
also  wandering  about,  looking  for  the  millennium! 
Scared  by  the  dangers  of  government  requisitions,  up- 
rooted by  the  vague  uneasiness  of  times  of  crisis, 
many  of  these  peasants  had  given  up  work  and 
flocked  in  and  out  of  the  cities,  ragged,  starving,  aim- 
less. . .  It  must  have  been  something  the  same  in 
Europe  before  the  coming  of  the  year  1,000,  when 
everybody    thought    the    end    of    the    world    was    to- 
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morrow,  and  men  and  women  left  their  farms  and 
their  flocks  to  wander  about,  full  of  terrified  anticipa- 
tion of  the  trumpet  blast  that  should  split  the  earth 
and  sky.  So  in  all  the  vast  plains  of  Central  Asia 
to  which  the  Caucasus  is  the  gate,  an  uncontrollable 
millennial  unrest  had  seized  hold  of  the  people.  They 
wandered  from  place  to  place  starving,  but  free  and 
vaguely  expectant,  trampling  as  they  went  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  complicated  machine  of  the  old 
order.  The  sight  of  this  ragged  army  seemed  to 
dwarf  to  absurdity  all  the  tweedledum  and  tweedledee 
of  "  pro-Bolshevik  "  and  "  anti-Bolshevik."  Out  on 
the  open  plains,  faced  with  the  elements  and  the 
fight  for  existence  and  hundreds  of  miles  from  a  city, 
one  smiled  at  the  very  thought  of  such  distant  cries. 
At  4  a.m.,  on  the  second  morning  we  reached 
Baku.  In  the  large  hall  of  the  station  we  tried  to 
doze  awhile,  weary  of  sleepless  nights  and  lack  of 
nourishment.  At  8  a.m.  we  were  able  to  telephone  to 
the  office  of  the  Council  of  Commissars  and  inform 
them  of  our  arrival.  Presto!  Arrives  a  Tchekist,  a 
perfect  sans-culotte  and  a  most  helpful  knight  errant! 
It  took  a  quarter  of  an  hour  only  for  this  good  fellow 
to  bring  cars  and  himself  to  the  station.  His  genuine 
smile  and  outstretched  hand  bade  us  welcome  to 
Baku.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  young  German  Colonist 
from  the  Volga  region,  pitchforked  into  a  post  of 
large  responsibility  in  the  general  upheaval.  Regardless 
of  his  dignity  as  a  member  of  the  dreaded  "  Tcheka," 
he  himself  seized  our  heavier  baggage,  and,  summon- 
ing us  to  shoulder  the  rest,  he  quickly  led  the  way 
to  a  motor  car  awaiting  us  outside  the  station.  At 
the    Soviet    Guest-house,    there    came    to    meet    us    a 
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representative  of  the  Commissariat  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
He  informed  us  that  we  were  to  be  the  guests  of  the 
Republic  as  long  as  we  remained  within  its  frontiers. 

As  early  as  possible  we  expressed  a  desire  to  call 
upon  the  President;  and,  an  interview  being  arranged 
for  mid-day,  we  arrived  punctually  at  Government 
Headquarters,  a  massive  building  which  before  the  * 
Revolution  used  to  be  the  select  club  of  the  bourgeois 
oil-field  magnates.  Dr.  Narimanoff,  a  man  about 
50  years  of  age,  short,  dark  and  square,  was  a  strik- 
ing personality — the  embodiment  of  energy  and  deter- 
mination. His  simple  and  sincere  manner  made  a 
good  impression.  A  doctor  by  profession,  he  was 
better  known  for  his  honourable  career  as  a  man  of 
letters.  Presumably  of  Persian  origin,  he  was  a 
typical  Tatar  of  the  Caucasus.  The  Russian  varnish 
had  not  penetrated  very  deep  into  his  oriental  soul. 
In  an  hour's  conversation  he  gave  us  a  comprehen- 
sive account  of  the  conditions  of  the  country.  He 
went  straight  to  business,  without  preliminary 
skirmishes.  This  is  the  manner  of  most  of  the  Com- 
missars; no  words  were  wasted  on  polite  enquiry, 
oratory  or  speeches.  At  the  end  of  our  interview,  he 
gave  us  the  names  of  those  departments  of  the 
Government  we  ought  to  visit.  At  the  door  he 
stopped  us  .  . .  "  No,"  he  said,  "  the  Commissars  will 
call  upon  you,  at  your  rooms." 

The  Russian  Red  troops  entered  Baku  in  April, 
1920,  and  Azerbaijan  became  a  Soviet  Republic.  The 
members  of  the  former  Nationalist  Tatar  Government 
were  arrested  or  exiled.  (What  Dr.  Narimanoff 
thought  of  the  doings  of  the  Red  Army  during  the 
early  days  of  its  arrival  in  the  Caucasus,  he  did  not 
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tell  us,  e.g.,  the  massacre  of  15,000  Moslems  at 
Elizabetpol.)  The  Soviet  Republic  of  Azerbaijan  as 
constituted  by  the  Treaty  of  Kars  contains  now  about 
two  million  inhabitants,  mostly  Tatars,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  Russians,  Jews,  Poles,  and  Armenians. 

It  is  a  common  notion  in  the  west  that  the  Tatars 
are  as  ignorant  and  barbarous  a  people  as  any  of 
the  races  of  Asia.  It  is  untrue!  A  moment's  reflec- 
tion should  bring  to  mind  at  least  this  consideration — 
the  influence  of  Russian  life  and  culture.  Among  all 
the  Moslems  (20  millions)  incorporated  as  citizens  of 
the  Russian  Empire  during  the  past  200  years,  there 
are  none  who  have  profited  more  from  this  contact 
than  the  Tatars  of  the  Caucasus.  Russian  influence 
is  seen  and  felt  at  every  turn,  in  spite  of  the  strong 
nationalist  sentiments  of  the  people  and  in  spite  of 
their  affinities  with  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
Tatars  are  undoubtedly  a  force  of  which  the  world 
will  hear  more.  A  visit  to  one  of  the  Girls'  High 
Schools  of  Baku,  in  company  with  the  President,  Dr. 
Narimanoff,  was  a  most  interesting  experience. 
Throughout  my  travels  in  Turkey  and  Persia  I  had 
never  seen  such  work  for  the  education  of  Mohamme- 
dan women.  The  headmistress  of  the  school,  a 
cultivated  Tatar  lady,  conducted  us  to  the  various 
class-rooms  where  girls  from  9  to  17  years  of  age 
were  receiving  lessons  (in  Turkish)  in  history,  arith- 
metic, drawing  and  singing.  The  school  had  an 
atmosphere  of  efficiency  and  of  painstaking  work. 
The  upper  class  formed  a  kind  of  normal  school  for 
those  preparing  to  become  teachers.  We  visited  a 
good  many  other  educational  institutions  carried  on 
under  Soviet  auspices.     In  these,  and  in  fact  every- 
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where,  one  met  with  a  strange  mixture  of  ideas 
inevitable  under  present  circumstances; — an  intense 
"  Nationalism "  forcing  its  way  out  and  up  through 
the  veneer  of  Communist  beliefs— which  are  inculcated 
under  Soviet  administration  by  means  of  propaganda 
trains,  lectures,  pamphlets,  etc.  For  instance,  I  re- 
member in  a  Tatar  school  remarking  upon  the  fervour 
with  which  the  children  sang  a  certain  chorus.  I 
inquired  whether  it  was  the  song  of  the  new  inter- 
national? The  teacher  (with  a  slight  blush)  admitted 
that  the  words  had  been  composed  to  commemorate 
one  of  the  victories  formerly  won  by  the  Tatars  over 
the    Armenians! 

Our  business  was  to  make  as  full  a  survey  as  pos- 
sible of  the  conditions  of  refugees  in  the  country  and 
with  this  uppermost  in  our  minds  we  visited  a  large 
number  of  refugee  camps,  of  feeding  centres  and  of 
hospitals.  In  addition  to  the  large  numbers  of  the 
local  population  who  were  either  starving  or  semi- 
starving,  a  great  influx  of  Russian  immigrants  from 
the  Volga  region  served  to  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment at  Baku.  The  pen  refuses  to  describe  the  awful 
picture  of  misery  and  filth  of  these  Russian  refugees. 

There  are  those  who  imagine  that  famine  simply 
means  an  absence  of  food.  The  dirt  and  disease 
are  worse,  I  think,  than  the  mere  hunger;  though 
God  knows  that  is  bad  enough.  We  visited  a  large 
Molokan*  church  near  Baku  where  hundreds  of 
wretched,  filthy,  louse-bearing  refugees  were  camp- 
ing, squatting  all  over  the  floor,  so  that  it  was  difficult 
to  move  at  all  without  treading  on  a  starving  dog 
or   a   baby. 

*  The  Molokani,  a  Russian  religious  sect. 
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A  local  doctor  was  bravely  fighting  typhus,  though 
he  had  only  a  pair  of  scissors  to  do  it  with.  He 
couldn't  feed  these  refugees ;  he  couldn't  dose  them ; 
he  couldn't  bath  them.  What  could  he  do?  Well, 
at  any  rate,  he  could  cut  the  people's  hair,  those  long 
draggled  locks  that  sheltered  "  the  enemy."  As  we 
stood  and  watched  from  a  little  distance,  a  girl  of 
17  or  18  was  called  up.  Her  rags  and  pitiable, 
pinched  look  could  not  hide  the  fact  that  she  was 
a  Russian  of  blue  blood;  her  refinement  and  dignity 
showed  that  all  too  plainly.  And  it  was  evident  that 
her  hair  (of  a  rich  reddish  gold)  was  the  pride  of  the 
family.  An  older  woman,  presumably  the  mother 
or  a  near  relative,  was  moaning,  blinded  with  tears. 
A  stir  could  be  felt  among  the  crowd,  when  the 
girl's  name,  Tamara,  was  called.  Then  a  protest; 
"  For  shame,  spare  the  girl's  hair."  A  blush  crossed 
her  cheeks  and  her  eyes  were  on  fire.  "  No,"  came 
from  the  doctor,  "no  wasting  time."  Tamara  took 
her  seat  on  the  packing  case,  bent  her  head  forward; 
and  then  as  the  scissors  began  to  ply,  for  very  shame 
everyone  looked  the  other  way.  In  a  few  moments, 
a  tin  pail  full  of  hair  was  carried  out,  and  there  was 
a  flame  on  the  refuse  heap  long  before  they  put  a 
match  to  it  to  burn  it.  The  subsequent  fate  of 
Tamara  I  don't  know.  All  the  tragedy  of  the  situa- 
tion seemed  to  be  summed  up  in  just  one  case 
such  as  this.  Intervention  and  the  refusal  of  credits; 
the  responsibility  comes  back  to  each  of  us. 

We  were  not  strangers  to  Baku,  having  been 
there  both  before  and  during  the  war.  Out- 
wardly there  is  no  very  great  change  to  be  noticed 
except    that    the    banks,    the    big    offices    along    the 
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quay-side,  and  all  the  fashionable  shops  are  closed. 
Our  visit  to  the  oil  fields,  however,  made  us  hope- 
ful of  an  early  recovery  of  this  industry  and  of 
a  better  output  of  oil  in  the  near  future,  in  spite  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  oil-producing  plant  and 
machinery  as  a  result  of  the  confusion  of  the  revolu- 
tionary period.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  during 
the  two  months  of  November  and  December,  1921, 
the  monthly  output  of  oil  had  amounted  to  between 
12  and  13  million  poods,*  which,  compared  with  the 
average  monthly  output,  say  of  1914,  is  just  below 
half.  I  was  told  that  the  pre-revolutionary  produc- 
tion was  about  28  million  poods  monthly.  The  whole 
industry  has  been  nationalised,  the  former  proprietors 
being  excluded  or  employed  to  manage  the  oil  fields 
as  Government  officials.  The  Baku  oil  is  sent  to 
Northern  Russia  across  the  Caspian  on  oil  tankers 
which  travel  right  up  the  Volga  from  Astrakhan  to 
Moscow.  The  Volga  is  ice-free  between  April  and 
November  and,  during  two  or  three  years,  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  whole  production  of  the  Apsheron 
Peninsula,  with  Baku  as  its  centre,  has  been  ex- 
ported to  Russia;  the  remaining  20  per  cent  being 
left  for  the  use  of  the  Caucasian  Republics  and  for 
foreign  export  from  Batum,  connected  with  Baku  by 
a  pipe-line. 

We  drove  through  the  Tchernigorod  (Black  City), 
visiting  the  gigantic  oil  works  formerly  of  the  famous 
firm  of  Zoubaloff.  Here  the  oil  refineries  were  in 
full  working,  the  shafts  pouring  out  their  smoke  and 
the  little  canals  full  of  black,  sticky  oil.  The 
machinery  here  was  evidently  in  good  order.     Apart 

*  62£  poods  equal  1  ton. 
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from  technical  deficiencies,  of  which  I  am  not  a  judge, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  outward  appearance  to  indi- 
cate any  great  change.  A  competent  mining  engineer 
was  in  full  control  of  the  technique  of  the  refineries, 
and  my  impression  was  that  the  general  conditions 
of  the  industry  were  improving.  The  same  applied 
to  the  oil  fields,  Binagadi,  Balakhani,  and  Bibi  Eibat, 
outside  the  city  area. 

German  colonists  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
Caucasus  and,  although  semi-Russianised,  maintain  a 
certain  life  of  their  own,  e.g.,  at  Rostov,  Tiflis  and 
Baku.*  In  Baku  we  visited  an  orphanage  for  German 
children.  The  children  were  clean,  although  scantily 
clothed;  one  set  of  clothing  having  to  do  for  two 
children,  one  child  being  up  and  about  while  the 
other  stayed  in  bed.  Teachers,  books,  lessons,  songs, 
as  well  as  the  paper  flowers  hanging  from  the  ceiling, 
—all  were  German.  The  headmistress  complained 
bitterly  about  the  shortage  of  equipment,  but  we  had 
to  compliment  her  upon  what  she  had  done  in  spite 
of  the  lack  of  so  many  of  the  necessities  of  life.  The 
use  of  the  German  language  was  prohibited  in  Russia 
from  August,  1914,  onwards;  but  in  more  than  one  of 
these  German  institutions  under  Soviet  regime  we 
heard  the  teacher  lead  off  with  "  Deutschland  uber 
Alles  "  while  the  children  followed  rather  shyly! 

There    are   Tatars    of   varied    types.      We   had   the 

pleasure  of  meeting  a  good  many — some  very  active, 

energetic  men — others  wholly  passive!    One  of  these, 

a  lawyer  by   profession,   owing  to   his   good   Russian 

education    had    been     called    upon     to     serve    in     a 

*  I  well  remember  in  1916  seeing  whole  companies  of  Ger- 
man Colonist  troops  serving  under  Russian  officers  and  going 
up  to  the  Russian  front  at  Erzerum. 
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Government  office.  A  "handsome  fellow  with  dark 
eyes  and  dark  hair  and  polished  manners,  one 
might  have  thought  he  would  acquire  some  political 
ambitions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  only 
anxious  to  get  back  to  his  lawyer's  office.  He  seemed 
to  know  very  little  about  his  country  or  its  history, 
and  absolutely  nothing  about  the  outside  world,  either 
of  Europe  or  Asia.  Although  working  in  the  present 
administration  he  could  scarcely  tell  us  anything 
about  the  Soviet  system;  all  he  wished  for  was  to  be 
left  alone  and  to  while  away  his  time  in  pleasant 
trifles!  No  newspapers  or  books  ever  worried  the 
peace  of  his  mind,  but  he  was  always  a  merry  and 
a  good-tempered  companion.  He  never  pestered  us 
with  questions  except  to  ask  about  the  best  kinds 
of  sport  to  be  had  in  England. 

One  of  the  Commissars  kindly  arranged  for  us 
to  visit  the  Taghieff  Theatre.  I  had  seen  the  opera 
and  the  theatres  in  Tiflis  —  Russian,  Georgian,  and 
Armenian  —  but  this  was  something  quite  unique,  a 
theatre  built  and  furnished  by  the  Tatars  themselves 
and  re-organised  under  the  present  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. Night  after  night  this  theatre  is  open 
(without  payment)  to  workers  and  students  of 
all  grades.  Taking  their  cue  from  Moscow,  the 
members  of  the  Government  here  have  been  spend- 
ing money  generously  upon  music  and  drama  as 
well  as  upon  education.  We  were  invited  to  witness 
a  play  written  by  Dr.  Narimanoff  himself.  We  were 
taken  to  the  Commissar's  box  where  we  met  "  the 
Doctor  Bek,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  and  other 
members  of  the  government.  The  hall  was  crowded 
with    Azerbaijanis   of   every    age,    the    great    majority 
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being  young  men  and  boys  who  sat  in  crowded  rows 
both  above  and  below  us;  here  and  there  a  woman 
was  also  seen.  The  play  was  concerned  with  the 
redemption  of  Persia  from  foreign  invaders,  the  hero 
being  the  famous  Nadir  Shah.  The  old  father  laments 
the  fate  of  Persia  and  tries  to  turn  his  son  from  wast- 
ing his  time  in  self-indulgence  while  the  country  is 
perishing.  The  young  man's  wife,  a  Tatar  princess, 
is  an  influential  factor  in  turning  her  husband  from  his 
light-hearted  dissipations  to  more  patriotic  purposes. 
Finally  the  better  self  asserts  itself  in  Nadir  Shah,  who, 
leading  an  army  of  brave  Persian  warriors,  attacks  the 
Turkomans  in  the  north  and  the  Afghans  in  the 
South-east  and  frees  his  realm  from  foreign  domina- 
tion and  disruption.  The  artists  played  their  parts 
exceedingly  well  in  an  atmosphere  of  oriental  colour 
and  splendour.  The  author  of  the  play,  during  an 
interval  in  the  evening's  performance,  was  called  to 
the  front  of  the  "  royal  "  box  and  was  acclaimed  with 
a  delirious  ovation.  An  exceptionally  self-conscious 
and  modest  man,  he  was  really  embarrassed  by  this 
popular  demonstration  in  our  presence. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  the  presence  of  Hadji 
Taghieff  in  a  box  opposite  to  us,  accompanied  by  his 
three  daughters.  Hadji  Taghieff  is  now  an  old  man 
of  perhaps  90  years  of  age.  He  has  been  the  most 
prominent  of  the  pioneers  of  the  modern  Tatar  renais- 
sance at  Baku.  A  man  of  enormous  wealth  and  influ- 
ence, it  was  he  who  founded  the  national  theatre 
which  bears  his  name.  He  has  been  a  staunch 
supporter  of  all  progressive  movements  throughout 
the  Mohammedan  world.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that    he   made   his    millions   in    the    oil   fields   of   his 
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native  city,  he  has  been  the  unfailing  champion 
of  political  and  economic  co-operation  with  Russia. 
Since  the  Revolution  he  has  been  completely  expro- 
priated, all  his  extensive  properties  and  private 
palaces  being  nationalised.  But  the  Bolshevik  Tatars 
hold  him  in  high  esteem  and  on  this  evening  they 
had  sent  one  of  his  confiscated  cars  to  fetch  him  and 
his  daughters  from  Merdekend,  a  village  some  15 
miles  east  of  the  town  on  the  Apsheron  Peninsula 
where  he  lives  now  in  great  simplicity.  His  daughters 
have  a  purely  Russian  education  and  speak  French. 
Our  mission  brought  us  into  contact  with  a 
number  of  public  officials.  No  matter  to  what 
part  of  the  Soviet  territory  one  may  go,  one  finds 
that  it  is  the  young  men  everywhere  who  hold  the 
reins  of  power;  and  Azerbaijan  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  A  profound,  nay,  a  pathetic,  belief  in  the  wisdom 
of  youth  seems  to  be  the  universal  conviction!  It 
was  impressive  to  hear  these  Tatar  youths  explain- 
ing in  simple  terms  the  situation  of  their  respective 
departments, — their  urgent  requirements,  and  their 
hope  that  the  outside  world  would  do  something 
to  help  them  in  their  endeavours  for  general  recon- 
struction. The  simplicity  of  their  dress  and  manners 
was  attractive.  Most  of  them  wore  the  white  tunic 
belted  in  at  the  waist,  which  is  so  common  in  Russia. 
To  call  these  men  indiscriminately  "  Bolshevik "  is 
nonsense,  for,  though  the  Government  is  still  com- 
munist-controlled, only  a  fraction  of  those  who 
actually  do  the  work  of  government  are  communists 
by  conviction.  These  men  must  earn  a  living  and 
they  want  to  serve  their  country;  most  of  them 
would    therefore    be   found    serving   in    the   ranks    of 
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any  government  not  actively  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  the  people.  The  Soviet  officials  in  Baku  (Tatars  and 
Russians)  are  sincere  and  hardworking  men,  who  share 
the  privations  of  the  whole  people  and  are  certainly 
not   "  lining  their  pockets "   with  ill-gotten   gains. 

One  of  our  most  important  interviews  was  with 
Smirnoff,  a  statistician  working  in  the  Commissariat 
of  Agriculture.  To  all  the  questions  which  we  put  to 
him  upon  the  rural  conditions  of  the  country  he  gave 
precise  and  detailed  answers.  We  said  that  we  had 
noticed  how  many  villages  in  the  country  appeared 
to  be  completely  deserted.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  three 
out  of  every  four  are  smokeless"  i.e.,  ruined  and 
deserted.  Of  the  larger  provincial  centres  he  men- 
tioned Shemakha  which  before  the  war  had  a  popula- 
tion of  30,000,  now  5,000;  Badu,  formerly  20,000,  now 
2,000;  and  Shusha  formerly  30,000,  now  7,500.  We 
asked  him  which  districts  had  suffered  most.  He 
gave  a  detailed  account  of  three  particular  districts. 
In  Lenkoran  since  1917  there  has  been  a  60  per  cent 
reduction  in  the  produce  of  the  area  owing  to  civil 
war,  racial  feuds  and  the  raids  of  Persian  tribes  from 
over  the  frontier.  Of  the  milch  animals,  70  per  cent 
have  gone  and  about  60  per  cent  of  the  horses.  Other 
districts  have  suffered  owing  to  the  flooding  of  the 
river  Kura,  in  particular  the  districts  of  Jevat,  Jazak 
and  Geoktchai.  Since  1917  the  sand  dykes  have 
had  practically  no  repairs  and  this  has  meant  disaster, 
for  in  1921  about  30  per  cent  of  the  crops  were  lost 
owing  to  the  bursting  of  the  dykes.  Some  attempt 
is  now  being  made  to  undertake  repairs  and  to  obviate 
further  troubles  from  this  cause.  But  perhaps  the 
worst  disaster  of  all  has  been  the  plague  of  locusts. 
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Mr.  Melikoff,  acting  Commissar  of  Agriculture,  stated 
that  about  350,000  dessiatins  of  land  were  eaten  up 
by  locusts  in  Azerbaijan  in  1921.  Before  the  war  the 
annual  destruction  by  locusts  had  not  risen  to  more 
than  30,000  dessiatins.  In  former  times  there  was  a 
special  department  of  State  concerned  exclusively 
with  the  destruction  of  locust  eggs  in  their  known 
breeding  places  throughout  Russia.  When  you 
recollect  that  each  egg  produces  250  locusts,  the 
necessity  for  destroying  them  at  that  stage  is  obvious; 
unless  this  is  done  it  is  quite  impossible  to  prevent 
their  ravages  over  wide  areas  where  they  are  blown 
by  the  prevailing  winds.  Each  year  a  systematic 
destruction  of  locust  eggs  must  be  carried  out  before 
the  middle  of  April,  the  date  of  hatching. 

We  found  Musabekof,  Commissar  of  Public  Supplies, 
a  very  valuable  source  of  information;  as  also  Kaderli, 
the  Commissar  concerned  with  refugees.  As  to  the 
condition  of  the  workers  in  the  towns  an  important 
decision  was  taken  recently,  when  it  was  decided  that 
instead  of  rations  the  workers  should  be  paid  in 
currency.  When  we  were  in  Baku  the  pound  sterling 
was  valued  at  about  44  million  Azerbaijani  roubles.* 
Prices  were  as  follows:— 1  lb.  of  bread  38,000  roubles, 
lib.  of  butter  250,000  roubles,  lib.  of  meat  75,000 
to  100,000  roubles.  A  small  chicken  cost  300,000 
roubles.  The  oil  workers  in  Baku  receive  their  house 
accommodation  free  and  three  million  roubles  a 
month.  They  work  from  7  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  after  which, 
since  wages  do  not  provide  a  living,  they  trade,  sell 
a  little  flour,  make  match  lighters,  or  otherwise  add 

*The  new  currency  (Chervonets)  has  altered  these  con- 
ditions. 
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to  their  regular  earnings.*  Superintendents  and 
skilled  engineers  receive  15,  20  and  25  million  roubles 
a  month  only;  they  supplement  their  wages  when 
possible  by  selling  furniture,  linen,  clothing,  rugs, 
jewels,  etc.  In  the  early  days  of  Soviet  rule  in 
Azerbaijan,  at  certain  periods  when  the  Red  troops 
were  particularly  hungry,  a  "  robbery  week  "  was  per- 
mitted; every  district  and  house  was  visited  by  the 
soldiers  and  the  goods  of  private  citizens  were  requisi- 
tioned. How  far  the  Tatar  Commissars  had  anything 
to  do  with  these  requisitions  it  is  impossible  to  say; 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Commissars 
were  not  consulted  and  that  authorisation  was  given 
either  by  the  Tcheka  or  by  the  Executive  of  the 
Communist    party. 

There  is,  of  course,  regular  communication  be- 
tween Baku  and  Moscow  and  the  train  service  is 
good,  except  that  it  is  interrupted  from  time  to 
time  by  the  notorious  Makhno  or  another  of  the 
"  White  brigands "  in  Central  Russia  whom  the 
authorities  have  been  unable  to  suppress.  During 
the  journey  to  Elizabetpol  we  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  a  Persian  of  great  intelligence  and 
of  wide  interests.  He  was  an  official  of  the  Com- 
munist party  in  Azerbaijan  and  a  member  of  the 
Third  International.  He  explained  to  us  the  theory 
of  Bolshevism  and  the  tactics  to  be  pursued  during 
the  transitional  period  until  the  ideal  stage  of  Com- 
munist social  order  could  be  reached.  He  frankly 
admitted  that  in  the  present  condition  of  development 
mankind     was     not     ready     for     Communism.       His 

*  In  the  factories,  lectures  are  organised  for  the  workers, 
and  public  meetings  are  also  held  in  the  city  for  the  general 
public,  organised  by  the  Communist  party. 
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opinions  about  Western  Europe  may  have  been  some- 
what wild  and  partial,  but  one  could  not  but  be 
impressed  by  the  lucidity  of  his  exposition  when 
speaking  of  his  own  convictions.  As  an  intelligent 
Persian,  he  believed  that  Communism  had  more 
chance  of  success  in  Eastern  countries  than  in  the 
"  unimaginative  "  and  "  selfish  "  West. 

From  Baku  to  Tiflis  is  about  500  kilometres. 
During  the  first  hours  of  the  journey  the  train  skirts 
the  coast  of  the  Caspian.  That  day  the  sky  was 
overcast  and  the  mellow  air  with  a  breeze  off  the  sea 
was  most  bracing.  At  Alyatskaya,  where  the  line 
makes  a  sharp  curve  to  the  west,  we  had  another 
long  stop  and  took  a  stroll  to  refresh  ourselves  with 
the  delicious  sea  breezes.  After  this  we  turned  west, 
following  the  pipe-line  which  carries  the  Baku  oil 
to  the  port  of  Batum,  and  the  dead-level,  sandy  plain 
seemed  to  cast  a  gloom  over  our  minds.  We  were 
forcibly  reminded,  too,  of  the  British  troops  of  the 
"  Dunsterforce,"  who,  in  the  summer  of  1918,  had 
been  in  these  localities,  resisting  the  advance  of  a 
Turkish-German  force  with  the  help  of  Armenian 
and   Russian  contingents. 

As  far  as  Gandja  (Elizabetpol)  our  relations  with 
our  fellow  travellers  on  the  train  had  been  of  a  rather 
formal  character,  both  sides  maintaining  a  certain 
degree  of  reserve,  but  when  at  mid-day  an  official 
personage  came  out  to  the  tea-table  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  apologising  for  his  sans-facon  attire,  it  was 
obvious  that  we  were  going  to  have  more  unreserved 
conversations  and  exchange  of  views.  The  opportunity 
arrived  when  passing  a  liquorice  factory  near  Eliza- 
betpol, formerly  owned  by  a  Scottish  company.   One  of 
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our  friends  pointed  to  this  factory  as  an  emblem  of  the 
progressive  spirit  of  Azerbaijan  and  of  the  tolerance 
of  his  Government  in  regard  to  Western  capital.  He 
said  that  his  Government  was  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity for  an  intensive  industrial  development  of  the 
economic  resources  of  the  country.  In  addition  to 
the  oil  fields  of  Baku  there  were  many  other  mineral 
and  cotton-growing  possibilities  in  Azerbaijan,  which 
only  required  capital  in  order  to  apply  them  to  the 
increase  of  human  happiness.  He  described  the 
nature  of  the  oil-bearing  belt  round  about  the  Apsheron 
peninsula  and  told  us  about  the  great  extent  of  land 
in  the  plain  of  Nughan  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  cotton. 

At  the  Station  of  Evlakh,  we  were  the  witnesses  of 
an  interesting  incident.  As  soon  as  the  train  pulled 
up,  cries  of  "  Sagh  olsun "  (hurrah)  greeted  the 
Government  waggon,  containing  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  A  huge  crowd  of  very  poor-looking  Tatar 
workers  ran  forward  along  the  train  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent who  was  surrounded  by  his  Commissars  and 
armed  guards.  Dr.  Narimanoff  appeared  in  the  saloon 
window  and  gave  careful  attention  to  the  complaints 
of  the  workers.  It  was  a  question  of  famine  and  lack 
of  employment.  After  a  somewhat  long  speech  from 
the  leader,  the  President  came  forward  and  addressed 
the  men  in  a  quiet  and  determined  tone.  He  promised 
that  the  Government  would  do  all  in  its  power  to 
come  to  the  rescue.  He  handled  the  situation  most 
ably  and,  as  the  train  moved  on,  complaint  and 
murmuring  gave  place  to  cheers  and  shouting  again. 
It  was  a  significant  sight.  After  two  centuries  of 
Russian    domination,    of    bowing    down    to    Russian 
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Viceroys  and  Grand  Dukes,  here  was  a  "  President  " 
who  spoke  the  native  tongue.  The  embroidered 
tunics  of  these  peasants,  their  black  sheep-skin  caps 
and  leather  sandals,  gave  a  romantic  colour  to  the 
scene. 

As  the  first  Moslem  Republic  in  existence,  Azer- 
baijan is  a  portent  in  history.  Its  future  develop- 
ment is  full  of  interesting  possibilities.  Formerly  the 
Tatars  did  not  know  any  national  purpose  at  all;  now 
they  are  awakening  to  self-consciousness.  How  far 
will  the  Russian  leaven  be  a  factor  in  shaping  the 
future  of  Azerbaijan?  In  Georgia  and  Armenia  there 
are  now  comparatively  few  Russians;  in  Azerbaijan 
there  are  thousands  everywhere,  employed  as  railway 
guards  and  servants,  and  occupying  all  kinds  of 
posts  in  the  present  administration. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  16  to  20  million 
Moslems  within  the  territories  of  the  former  Russian 
Empire.  The  future  of  these  millions  will  depend 
in  large  measure  upon  the  political  evolution  of 
Russia  itself.  The  Kazan  Tatars  (1J  millions)  have 
lived  under  Russian  rule  for  300  years  and  have  pros- 
pered. The  Baku  Tatars  have  had  less  than  a 
century  of  Russian  government.  While  it  is  evident 
that  they  have  profited  greatly  by  their  contact  with 
Russian  culture,  they  have  developed  a  new  self- 
consciousness  of  their  own.  Russia  has  provided 
the  means  and  the  communication  through  whidh 
Western  institutions  and  ideas  have  been  imported 
and  to-day  we  find  evidences  everywhere  of  a  growing 
nationalism   among   them. 

And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Tatars  have 
many  close  affinities  with  the  Anatolian  Turks.    They 
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speak  the  same  language  and  both  are  Moslem  by- 
tradition  (though  the  majority  of  the  Tatars  are 
Shiahs).  After  1908  the  Turks  spared  no  efforts 
to  arouse  the  sympathies  of  the  Tatars — at  one  time 
through  Pan-Turanian  propaganda  and  at  another 
through  Pan-Islamism.  And,  it  must  be  added  that, 
although  this  propaganda  has  ceased,  there  is  no 
great  distance  between  Anatolia  and  Azerbaijan — in 
fact,  Georgia  and  Armenia  form  the  only  barriers 
to  an  open  road  and  unhampered  intercourse  between 
Baku  and  Erzerum   or  Angora. 

All  depends  upon  the  future  development  of 
Russia.  A  liberal  Russia  granting  a  generous 
measure  of  local  autonomy  to  the  Tatars  will  easily 
retain  their  loyalty;  whereas  a  militarist  Russia,  sup- 
pressing the  freedom  of  the  small  nationalities  within 
her  borders,  will  easily  lose  it. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  TRANS-CAUCASIAN  FEDERATION  AND  ITS  ECONOMIC 

OUTLOOK. 

In  1922  the  three  Republics  decided  to  form  a 
Federation  without  further  delay,  based  on  military, 
political,  and  economic  unity.  The  supreme  authority 
is  vested  in  a  Conference  of  Plenipotentiaries,  with  a 
Federal  Council  as  Executive,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  militafy  affairs,  finances,  foreign  policy,  foreign 
trade,  and  communications.  A  "  Supreme  Economic 
Council "  organises  and  watches  over  a  uniform 
economic  programme  throughout  the  Federation.  The 
three  Republics  have  ambassador's  at  Moscow  and 
are  represented,  jointly  or  severally,  in  all  Soviet 
legations   abroad. 

The  "  Supreme  Economic  Council "  set  itself 
immediately  to  consider  the  problem  of  the  chaotic 
condition  of  the  currency  existing  in  Trans-Caucasia. 
Trade  was  made  almost  impossible,  because  the  bonds 
(i.e.,  paper  money)  of  one  State  were  not  accepted  in 
the  others.  Despite  the  opposition  of  Georgia,  the 
Council  decided  to  issue  a  single  and  uniform  note 
of  currency  for  all  the  three  Republics,  in  order  to 
obviate  the  difficulties  of  trade  and  commerce.  The 
Council  has  further  unified  and  improved  the  post 
and  telegraphic  communications,  evidence  of  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  letters  pass  much 
more  freely  and  rapidly  than  before  between  different 
localities  in  Trans-Caucasia.  Further,  a  unified  direc- 
tion   of   the   Trans-Caucasian   railways    has   been    re- 
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vived;  and  its  organic  relation  with  the  Russian 
railway  system  has  been  re-established.  Daily  trains 
now  run  in  both  directions  between  Moscow  and 
Tiflis. 

The  system  of  land  tenure  is  not  popular.  In 
Armenia  each  peasant  is  supposed  to  have  four 
dessiatins*  and  in  Georgia  seven;  but  there  is  not 
enough  security.  The  Government  realises  the  press- 
ing need  for  opening  up  the  country  by  means  of 
roads  suitable  for  motor  transport.  Under  the  Tsarist 
regime  roads  were  built  solely  for  strategic  purposes, 
and  this  has  been  an  important  factor  in  retarding 
the  progress  of  the  rural  areas. 

The  Government  at  Moscow  began  by  keeping 
two  army  corps  in  Trans-Caucasia  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  police  work  of  an  exceptional  character, 
such  as  assisting  in  the  circulation  of  daily  trains 
and  protecting  them  from  attacks  by  highway  robbers. 
It  has  since  assumed  complete  military  control,  and 
the  armies  of  the  three  Republics  are  stiffened  with 
Russian    officers. 

With  regard  to  the  economic  policy  of  the  three 
Republics,  all  tariff  barriers  and  other  economic 
hindrances  established  by  the  former  Governments 
such  as  the  passport  system,  have  been  abolished. 
Trade  and  economic  intercourse  between  the  three 
Republics  are  completely  free  in  theory  at  least. 
Georgia  and  Armenia  obtain  their  fuel  supplies  with- 
out any  difficulty  from  Baku  against  payment  in 
kind;  Armenia  supplies  Azerbaijan  with  copper  ore, 
Georgia   supplies   her   with   timber;   while   Azerbaijan 

*  1  dessiatin  =  2.7  acres. 
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obtains  unhindered  its  manufactured  goods  from  the 
West  through  the  port  of  Batum. 

Formerly  the  three  Republics  were  not  agreed  on 
questions  of  foreign  trade.  Import  duties  in  Georgia 
were  much  lower  than  those  in  Armenia  and  Azer- 
baijan, and  a  customs'  barrier  had  to  be  set  up  be- 
tween Georgia  and  the  other  States.  An  agreement 
has  now  been  made,  whereby  the  Georgian  customs' 
barrier  is  done  away  with  and  all  goods  imported 
into  any  one  of  the  three  Republics  pay  at  the  port 
of  entry  the  duty  fixed  by  the  central  Federal 
authorities. 

The  N.E.P.  (new  economic  policy)  of  the  rest  of 
Russia  has  naturally  been  applied  to  the  Caucasian 
Federation,  and  upon  certain  conditions  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  negotiate  concessions.  In  Georgia 
the  large  deposits  of  manganese  have  been  leased  out 
for  exploitation  by  foreign  capital.  Agreements  have 
also  been  made  with  French  capitalists  for  the 
development  of  the  silk-rearing  industry  and  with 
Italian  financiers  for  the  control  of  the  rich  coal 
beds  of  Tkvartcheli.  A  very  important  concession  of 
320,000  acres  of  timber  has  also  been  made  to  a 
Russian  company  backed  by  a  German-American 
syndicate,  in  which  Stinnes,  Krupp  and  Rockefeller 
are  said  to  be  concerned.  This  company  intends  to 
build  a  railway,  a  large  electric  power  station  at 
Tiflis  and  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea  for  shipping. 

A  new  port  on  the  Caspian  was  (October  5th, 
1922)  opened  and  named  Port  Hitch,  in  honour  of 
Lenin.  It  took  sixteen  months  to  construct  and 
equip  and  will,  if  completed,  be  of  great  economic 
importance  to  the  Azerbaijan  Republic. 
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Lenin's  last  advice  to  the  Caucasian  Communists 
(June,  1921)  is  worth  recalling  as  an  indication  of 
Russian    policy: 

"  You  have  to  utilise  economically'  the  capitalistic 
West  by  concession  policy  and  foreign  trading. 
Petroleum,  manganese  and  coal — these  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  list  of  natural  resources  of  your  country. 
There  is  full  possibility  for  broader  development 
of  concessions  and  trading  with  the  West.  To 
make  use  of  this  is  imperative,  particularly  for 
improving  the  workers'  and  peasants'  conditions 
and  for  attracting  the  i?i'elligentsia  to  economic  re- 
construction. By  all  means  utilise  and  develop 
trade  with  Italy,  America  and  other  countries. 
Develop  the  productive  forces  of  your  rich  country, 
its  water  power  and  irrigation.  Irrigation  is  especi- 
ally important  in  order  to  raise  agriculture  and 
stock-breeding  to  the  fullest  extent.  A  slower  and 
more  cautious  and  systematic  transition  to  Socialism 
is  possible  and  necessary  for  the  Caucasian  Re- 
publics, as  distinguished  from  Soviet  Russia." 

("Manchester  Guardian,"  July  1st,  1921.) 

The  three  Republics  have  followed  this  advice,  and 
already  the  volume  of  trade  is  growing.,  Trans- 
Caucasia  has  gone  ahead  more  quickly  than  the  other 
Soviet    States. 

With  regard  to  the  most  important  product  of 
Trans-Caucasia,  the  oil  industry  of  Baku,  which  was 
nationalised  in  1920,  it  is  managed  by  "oil-field  and 
refineries  committees,"  composed  of  workmen,  with 
engineers  for  branch  managers.  The  Azerbaijan 
Government  controls  the  oil-fields  in  theory,  but  the 
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Central  Government  claims  a  portion  of  the  produc- 
tion, which  is  paid  for  either  in  roubles  or  in  kind, 
mostly  cotton  goods  and  leather.  The  position  now 
begins  to  show  a  real  improvement  since  the 
catastrophic  events  of  the  war  and  the  revolution. 
Both  Moscow  and  Baku  are  awake  to  the  need  for 
foreign  capital.  The  Central  Azerbaijan  Petroleum 
Administration,  in  a  report  on  the  oil  industry,  pointed 
out  the  pressing  need  for  money  and  material 
resources,  and  stated  that  the  only  way  to  increase 
these  is  to  trade  freely  both  in  Russia  and  abroad. 
The  industry  can  never  be  reconstructed  through 
State  organisations  alone.  According  to  Mr.  Krassin, 
the  Central  Soviet's  scheme  is  that  one  quarter  of 
the  area  should  be  left  to  Soviet  exploitation,  and 
the  rest  divided  into  three  or  four  zones,  with  differ- 
ent interests  behind  each.  The  former  owners  would 
be  indemnified  by  shares  in  the  new  companies. 
No  monopoly  concession  would  be  granted  to  any 
one  group  alone. 

Before  the  Genoa  Conference  the  Government  of 
the  R.S.F.S.R.  was  most  anxious  to  form  a  central 
control  of  the  Russian  oil  industry,  in  which  the 
Standard,  Shell  and  Anglo-Persian  companies  would 
combine,  but  the  attempt  failed.  Yet  it  seems  pretty 
certain  that  if  Russia  is  to  develop  to  the  fullest 
extent  her  vast  wealth  of  oil,  she  will  have  to  dome 
to  some  sort  of  agreement  with  either  the  Shell  or 
Standard  groups,  or  with  both  combined. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THE  FUTURE. 

The  approaches  to  Tiflis  from  the  east  present  a 
much  pleasanter  sight  to  the  eye  than  the  sandy 
waste  around  Baku.  In  this  part  of  Georgia  there 
are  forests  of  oak  trees,  shrubs  and  heather,  which 
once  formed  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Russian 
bureaucrats  and  the  Tiflis  aristocracy.  Both  banks  of 
the  Kura  river  are  an  ideal  ground  for  the  sportsman. 
Wild  boar,  duck  and  lake  birds  abound;  and  there  is 
plenty  of  the  Caucasian  type  of  the  big  bustard.  Away 
in  the  hills  to  the  north,  ibex  are  to  be  found  and 
plenty  of  deer.  We  made  a  journey  into  this  country  in 
company  with  a  Tatar  youth  who,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  was  a  Russian,  educated  in  Petrograd.  We 
could  not  fail  to  notice  the  deep  emotions  stirred  in 
him  by  the  memory  of  his  former  sporting  expedi- 
tions. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  an  employee 
of  the  Soviet  Government,  he  could  not  restrain  him- 
self from  making  some  half-amused  comments  about 
the  "unsporting"  habits  of  the  proletarian  rulers, 
who  sought  their  pleasures  only  in  the  vulgarities 
of  town  life  and  who  left  these  beautiful  groves  and 
the  adjacent  slopes  of  the  Caucasus  range,  where 
game  of  all  kinds  is  teeming,  entirely  neglected! 
It  was  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  inner  feelings  of 
this  born  aristocrat,  half  educated  as  he  was,  and 
entertaining  the  restricted  views  of  his  peculiar  class. 
On  the  other  hand,  one  could  not  resist  the  thought 
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that  bureaucrats  of  this  type  (without  any  distinc- 
tion of  race,  religion  or  nationality,)  are  greatly  to 
blame  for  the  callousness  with  which  they  have 
viewed  in  the  past  the  sufferings  of  the  "  under-dog." 
Little  wonder  that  at  the  first  opportune  moment  the 
under-dog  sprang  to  arms  and  reduced  that  class  to 
naught,  at  least  for  the  time  being.  It  was  futile 
to  impress  this  inevitable  moral  on  the  mind  of  this 
disinherited  man  who  could  not  see  the  world  but 
from  his  own  angle.  We  listened  attentively  to  his 
out-pourings  on  the  unhappiness  of  the  present  regime 
and  on  the  lamented  joys  of  the  old  order;  but  he 
showed  no  sign  of  repentance  nor  trace  of  self- 
scrutiny.  This  bitterness  of  the  ancient  ruling-class 
would  be  likely  to  express  itself  in  terrible  vengeance 
should  an  opportunity  present  itself.  All  signs  tend 
to  show  that  the  world  is  by  no  means  "  out  of  the 
wood  "  so  far  as  Russia  is  concerned  and  that  there 
are  smouldering  fires  which,  given  a  strong  breeze, 
might  flare  up  into  another  revolution  engulfing  per- 
haps millions  of  innocent  lives.  May  Heaven  pre- 
serve  Russia  from   such   fate! 

The  future  of  the  Caucasus  is  dependent  upon  the 
future  of  Russia  as  a  whole,  and  this  is  itself  an 
unknown  quantity.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  take 
stock  of  certain  known  quantities  in  the  problem — 
such  as  (a)  the  permanent  elements  in  the  fife  and 
character  of  the  Caucasian  peoples,  and  (b)  the 
various  considerations  which  are  bound  to  influence 
Russian  policy  in  the  future,  irrespective  of  what 
form  of  government  may  hold  the  reins  of  power  at 
Moscow. 

The  Federation  of  the  three  Republics  is  the  most 
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important  achievement  of  the  Soviet  Government  in 
Trans-Caucasia.  If  a  real  union  could  be  maintained, 
the  Caucasus  might  well  evolve  into  an  independent 
"United  States";  but  this  union  cannot,  it  seems,  be 
realised  owing  to  the  differences  of  race,  language, 
religion,  etc.,  of  the  peoples  forming  the  Federation. 
However,  a  real  co-operation  is  now  possible,  and 
this  is  likely  to  lead  to  greater  sympathy  and  com- 
munity of  outlook.  Whatever  the  future  may  hold 
in  store,  a  regional  understanding,  in  view  of  common 
interests  and  of  common  dangers,  is  pretty  sure  to 
be   maintained. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Caucasian 
Federation  is  the  extraordinary  vitality  of  each  of  its 
three  component  parts — a  vitality  of  a  different  nature 
in  each  case.  Let  us  sum  up  what  we  have  seen  in 
earlier  chapters.  The  Azerbaijanis  have  really  only 
awakened  to  full  national  consciousness  since  the 
war.  Though  as  a  nation  they  are  still  raw  and  un- 
tried, yet  they  have  produced  some  men  of  real 
eminence  in  these  days;  such  as  M.  Narimanoff,  their 
President,  and  Hadji  Taghieff,  the  oil  magnate  and 
pioneer  of  Tatar  nationalism.  The  Azerbaijanis  are 
mostly  Shiahs,  (as  distinct  from  the  Sunni  Turks),  and 
thus  their  interests  would  seem  to  be  linked  up  with 
those  of  the  other  Moslems  of  Russia  rather  than 
with  the  Turks.  All  the  more  so  since  the  expulsion 
of  the  Caliph  by  Mustapha  Kemal. 

Among  the  Georgians,  as  we  have  seen,  there  has 
been  a  renaissance  of  the  national  spirit  since  1918. 
In  spite  of  a  certain  lack  of  political  experience, 
they  have  proved  themselves  capable  and  self-reliant, 
and  though  they  are  accused  of  instability,  there  are 
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evidences  that  the  Georgians  will  give  good  account 
of  themselves  in  future. 

The  Armenians  are  essentially  industrious  and  solid, 
both  in  their  bourgeoisie  and  peasantry.  Men  like 
Michel  Papajanian,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Russian 
Duma  and  a  member  of  the  First  Provisional  Cau- 
casian Government  (Nov.,  1917),  M.  Miasnikian,  the 
late  Sovietist  President,  a  man  of  the  highest  organis- 
ing ability;  and  Mr.  Khatissian  and  many  others  one 
might  mention  are  men  of  the  finest  type.  The 
Armenian  Republic  has  not  destroyed  its  national 
church,  and  the  Catholicos  (Patriarch)  of  Etchmiadzin 
is  treated  with  consideration  by  the  Soviet  Com- 
missars. Schools  are  maintained  in  most  of  the 
villages  by  the  present  Government. 

From  certain  points  of  view,  the  Caucasian  peoples 
have  a  good  deal  to  teach  the  Russians: — the 
Georgians,  taken  on  an  average,  are  better  educated, 
and  the  Armenians  are  more  industrious.  But  they 
also  have  their  faults.  Although  much  older  than 
the  Russians  in  race  and  civilisation,  in  many  ways 
these  peoples  are  exceedingly  "young."  Each  people 
has  its  own  national  conceits  and  ambitions;  and  its 
peculiar  superstitions.  In  spite  of  a  few  good  men, 
the  leadership  is  inadequate.  And  undoubtedly  the 
Caucasus  might  be  turned  into  another  "  Balkan " 
cockpit.  What  these  peoples  need  for  the  welfare  of 
one  and  all,  is  the  need  of  the  world  at  large,  i.e., 
a  wider  outlook,  an  international  spirit. 

That  is  one  aspect  of  the  question.  Now  we  come 
to  wider  "  imperial "  issues, — the  problem  of  the 
attitude  of  the  "  big  pieces  "  in  the  game  in  which 
the  Caucasian  peoples  are  merely  "  pawns."  Obviously 
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we  are  concerned  primarily  with  Russia  and  next 
with    Turkey.      Let    us    consider    Turkey    first. 

There  is  always  the  Turkish  danger  1  Backed  by 
oil  field  hunters  of  the  west,  the  Turks  might  con- 
ceivably make  a  raid  towards  Baku,  or  they  might 
easily  make  "mischief"  in  Trans-Caucasia  by  playing 
upon  the  religious  feelings  of  the  Tatars.  But  Russia 
would  crush  with  ruthless  severity  any  such  disturb- 
ance. 

Irrespective  of  political  regime  or  military  strength, 
Russia  seems  to  be  determined  to  maintain  her 
guardianship  over  the  federated  States  against  all 
possible  foreign  intrusion  while  granting  a  measure  of 
local  self-government  to  the  peoples  concerned.  The 
military  equipment  of  the  Russian  army  in  Trans- 
Caucasia,  of  which  we  had  some  glimpses,  stands 
as  a  convincing  illustration  of  the  policy  of  Moscow. 

It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  future  attitude  of 
Turkey,  for  just  now  she  is  in  the  melting  pot.  She 
has  thrown  off  both  her  old  imperialism  and  her 
theocratic  ideas.  She  has  dropped  the  word  "  Otto- 
man "  altogether,  preferring  to  emphasise  the  Turkish 
character  of  her  new  nationalist  state.  It  is  most 
unlikely  that  she  will  seek  to  expand  in  the  direction 
of  the  Caucasus,  because  of  her  present  pre-occupa- 
tions  on  the  Syrian  and  on  the  Iraq  frontiers,  and 
on  the  European  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  Further,  her 
return  to  Eastern  Thrace  would  seem  to  be  the 
decisive  balancing  factor  in  Russo-Turkish  rela- 
tions. Turkey's  control  of  Thrace  will  check  pos- 
sible Russian  designs  on  the  Balkans;  and  on  the 
other  hand  Russia's  hold  on  the  Caucasus  will  put  a 
stop  to  Turkish  advances  in  that  direction.     Neither 
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State  can.  act  independently  of  the  other.  If  Turkey 
should  ever  attack  the  Russians  in  the  Caucasus,  the 
Russians  have  an  immediate  means  of  retaliation, — 
they  can  strike  at  Thrace.  Both  Powers  will  surely 
find  that  .peace  is  the  policy  that  pays. 

Another  possible  danger  for  the  Caucasian  Republic 
is  that  of  European  intrigue  in  particular  States, 
members  of  the  Federation;  as,  for  instance,  a  pos- 
sible French  intrigue  in  Georgia,  based  upon  the 
ridiculous  suggestion  that  France  should  undertake 
a  mandate  for  Georgia!  This  contains  no  more  reason 
than  the  suggestion  that  Britain  should  undertake  a 
mandate  for  Armenia  or  Azerbaijan.  But  such 
crazy  rumours  have  been  reported  and  even  believed 
in  the  Caucasus! 

In  the  past,  Russian  Imperialism  took  care  to 
rule  and  to  divide  the  Caucasian  peoples  by  arousing; 
the  passions  of  jealousy  and  revenge.  Now,  once 
more  these  peoples  are  linked  up  with  Russia. 
They  are  not  strong  enough  to  stand  alone.  And  there 
is  hope  for  better  mutual  relations  in  the  future,  for 
anyhow  these  peoples  have  gained  experience.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Government  at  Moscow,  (Red,  White, 
or  any  other),  will  always  desire  to  control  the  States 
of  the  Caucasus,  these  areas  being  far  too  important 
economically  and  strategically  for  Russia  to  lose  hold 
of  voluntarily.  And  thus,  until  we  get  universal 
disarmament,  a  real  League  of  all  the  Nations, — so 
long  in  fact  as  big  wars  are  still  threatening,  some 
sort  of  federation  with  Russia  is  desirable  and  in- 
evitable. 

The  writer  is  aware  that  in  this  little  work  he  is 
"  stepping  where  angels  fear  to  tread."     The  subject 
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of  each  chapter  is  a  hotly  contested  field  of  battle! 
Nevertheless,  he  feels  strongly  that  the  attempt  to 
view  the  Caucasian  question  in  a  cool  atmosphere  is 
worth  while.  He  does  not  disguise  his  sympathy 
with  the  national  aspirations  of  Georgians,  Armenians 
and  Tatars  —  all  of  whom,  given  the  chance,  are 
competent  to  enrich  the  life  of  the  world.  It  is 
up  to  Russia  to  give  these  people  their  chance.  At 
the  same  time,  he  deplores  the  extravagant  uses  that 
have  so  frequently  been  made  of  the  catch-word 
"  self-determination."  When  the  claims  of  self- 
determination  and  the  rights  of  nations  are  pro- 
claimed to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  considerations, 
one  has  to  remember  that  there  are  still  higher 
claims  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  nations 
have  duties  the  one  to  the  other;  and  that  they  may 
not  always  seek  even  their  admittedly  "  just "  rights 
if  thereby  they  uselessly  imperil  the  tranquillity  of 
the  common  brotherhood  of  mankind. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The  Russian  revolutionary  regime  is  the  greatest 
social  experiment  of  our  time.  The  Caucasus  has 
now  been  brought  under  this  regime.  The  h'mits  of 
this  little  volume  forbid  a  discussion  of  principles. 
But  the  writer  in  giving  his  impressions  would  like 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  just  this  much. 
The  Caucasus  of  to-day  constitutes  a  challenge  to 
our  thought  upon  some  of  the  most  vital  questions 
of  human  relationships,  e.g.,  the  rights  of  nationality 
within  the  international  and  the  nature  and  authority 
of  the  State.  Here  is  a  government  claiming  and 
exercising  absolute  control  of  its  citizens,  authority 
over  mind  as  well  as  body;  yet  wholly  preoccupied 
with  the  external  needs  of  man,  ignoring  and  indeed 
denying  his   inner  spiritual  nature. 

The  Church  possesses  the  secret  of  man's  health  and 
salvation.  The  Church  then  cannot  evade  this  ques- 
tion, What  is  a  Christian  order  of  society?  Not  the 
existing  order  in  Europe  or  America.  Not  the  exist- 
ing order  in  Communist  Russia.  Something  funda- 
mentally different  from  the  social  and  industrial 
"status  quo  "  in  which  the  few  flourish  and  the  many 
are  deprived  of  all  that  makes  Life  worth  living.  But 
there  is  a  Kingdom  or  Commonwealth  of  God  on 
earth  to  be  fought  for  here  and  now.  Its  outlines  are 
already  taking  shape  in  the  minds  of  thinkers  and 
in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  the  work  of  economists,  statesmen;  of 
the  common  people  as  well  as  of  specialists.     Marx 
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himself  made  his  contribution  to  its  foundations  by 
his  ruthless  and  penetrating  diagnosis  of  the  disease 
of  modern  civilisation.  But  the  core  of  it  all  lies  in 
this,  in  the  truth  about  God  and  about  man  and 
their  relations  to  one  another  revealed  by  the  Carpen- 
ter of  Nazareth.  Leave  out  this  truth  and  all  your 
systems  crumble  to  pieces,  sooner  or  later.  Let  it 
penetrate  your  thinking  and  your  planning  and  it 
shows   the  way,  the  only  way,  to  life. 
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